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Children reviewing pictures. 


TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


by Howard R. 


REEDOM of speech and of the 
press are the inalienable rights of 


Americans and fundamental to the 
American way of life. Underlying 


these rights is the basic assumption that 
people are intelligent, that in dealing 
with important issues they are able to 
sift opinion and anxious to ascertain the 
facts, and that they thus can arrive at 
Dictator- 
ships have always rejected.the idea that 
people can be trusted to think for them- 
Dictators 
the official point of view on important 


reasoned and wise decisions. 


selves, therefore announce 


issues, give currency only to facts which 
support the official point of view, and 
stamp out contrary opinions and those 
who hold them. 

Obviously the greater responsibility 
placed on the common man in American 
democracy calls for the development of 
abilities which would be superfluous and 
even dangerous to the State in a dicta- 
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torship. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to assume that these abilities are 
possessed equally by all Americans or 
that citizens generally can be expected 
to acquire them without special prepara- 
tion. In recent years all of us have ex- 
perienced frustration in trying to think 
through complex problems of public 
policy and have found it difficult to get 
the facts needed to take a wise stand on 
important issues. 

The schools would be remiss in their 
function of preparing youth for demo- 
cratic living if they did not make every 
effort to develop a wholehearted interest 
in public affairs, the abilities needed to 
think effectively on important questions, 
and the will to contribute positively to 
the working out of wise solutions to im- 
portant problems. 
are not interested in public affairs, are 


If citizens generally 


unwilling to do the work involved in 
getting at the facts, and indulge in 


Anderson, Specialist in Social Sciences and Geography 


shallow thinking or blindly accept the 
pronouncements of others, American 
democracy is in serious danger. 


Some Steps in Considering 
an Important Problem 

Effective thinking and action in the 
ealm of public affairs involves these 
(1) identifying a problem and 
recognizing its ramifications, (2) learn- 
ing to use available sources of informa- 
tion and to evaluate conflicting evidence 
and points of view, (3) reaching tenta- 
tive conclusions in the light of the evi- 
dence and consistent with democratic 
values, (4) taking the best course of 
action under these circumstances, and 
(5) keeping currently informed and 
standing ready to revise tentative con- 
clusions and to follow a different course 
of action if new evidence is uncovered. 
Although effective thinking and action 
with respect to important problems de- 


steps : 
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pends on the steps just enumerated it 
should be recognized that in everyday 
life these steps tend to be telescoped, 
and that they are not necessarily taken 
in the order listed. For example, a citi- 
zen may become aware of a problem be- 
cause of conflicting opinions expressed 
in the newspapers and over the radio, 
and he may then proceed to a definition 
of the problem and to a consideration of 
its implications. 

It is possible that a citizen may first 
become aware of a problem when the 
government states it is contemplating 
a given course of action. Such a situa- 
tion should not obtain often in a de- 
mocracy, however, because it indicates 
either that the citizen is not keeping 
informed about public affairs or that 
his government is not keeping the peo- 
ple informed of important develop- 
ments. In many situations the citizen 
does not resort to creative problem- 
solving, but in effect chooses one of sev- 
eral solutions proposed by leaders in 
and outside the government. But if the 
citizen is to make such a choice on a 
rational basis, he must have a substan- 
tial understanding of the problem and 
its ramifications and of the reasons that 
prompted someone to advocate the given 
line of action, and he must test the pro- 
posed course of action to determine 
whether it squares with democratic 
values. 


Current Affairs as an Approach 

In a high school all departments share 
responsibility for helping pupils de- 
velop ability to think about public af- 
fairs, and it is not necessary to list 
specific opportunities which teachers of 
agriculture, English, home economics, 
science, and so on, have to thisend. The 
purpose of this article is rather to con- 
sider the special responsibility of social- 
studies teachers and the unusual oppor- 
tunity these teachers have through the 
teaching of current affairs for helping 
pupils to develop skill in thinking about 
important questions. 

Although teaching procedures vary 
from school to school and from class to 
class, the majority of social-studies 
teachers set aside one class period per 
week for discussion based on articles 
found in current events papers. This 
conventional practice has certain ad 
vantages: (1) the importance of keep 
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ing currently informed about public 
affairs is recognized through the alloca- 
tion of 20 percent of the total class time 
to that purpose, (2) pupils are en- 
couraged to do a certain amount of 
regular reading in order to keep in- 
formed about public affairs, and (3) 
pupils learn how to discuss issues and 
problems. 

Although recognizing the values of 
systematic current events instruction 
this article is not intended as an en- 
dorsement of a subject-centered curricu- 
lum. Indeed a core curriculum may 
offer greater opportunities for helping 
pupils develop the ability to think about 
important problems since it is concerned 
with problems which pupils recognize 
as of direct importance to them. Nor 
does the article endorse an approach to 
the study and discussion of current 
events which tends to separate current 
events from the “regular” work of the 
course. In history there is no need to 
separate the study and discussion of 
current events from that of topics regu- 
larly included in the course. Material 
in the current events paper may be used 
to illuminate present-day aspects of 
persistent problems (for example, how 
to keep the peace, or how to raise the 
standard of living) or as a point of de- 
parture for identifying a major problem 
and motivating pupils to study it. In 
geography, civics, economics, sociology, 
and problems of democracy classes, 
which place primary emphasis on the 
development of institutions and on the 
interpretation of aspects of present-day 
living, there is even less reason for iso- 
lating the study of current events. 

In using current events instruction as 
a means for developing in pupils the 
abilities needed to think effectively 
about important issues it is important 
to help them acquire the habit of keep- 
ing regularly informed about public af- 
fairs. Unfortunately a large propor- 
tion of the adult population does- not 
now systematically set aside time for 
keeping informed about public affairs. 
Information about public affairs may be 
obtained in a variety of ways: listening 
to the radio, viewing films, taking part 
in public discussions, reading newspa- 
pers, news-magazines, journals of opin- 
ion and books, as well as by reading 
current events papers. 

The fact that well-informed adults 


depend on a variety of sources for their 
information suggests the importance of 
teaching pupils how to make use of 
these sources and of not depending on 
one Source to the exclusion of others. In 
encouraging pupils to use a variety of 
sources of information which they may 
continue to use in adult life the teacher 
is recognizing the fact that superior 
junior high school pupils and a larger 
number in senior high school are able to 
read and understand materials prepared 
for the general public. Because adult 
sources of information are not always 
sufficiently careful to present only ob- 
jective evidence and to present both 
sides of a question the teacher must help 
youth to use intelligently the sources 
which in any event he shall have to use 
as an adult. 


Example of an Issue 
for Consideration 

The goal in teaching current affairs 
is not only to encourage pupils to read 
widely for the sake of general informa- 
tion but also to think through major 
issues of the day. One of the most im- 
portant questions today is, “How can 
the United States and Russia cooperate 
in developing a _ peaceful postwar 
world?” ‘This question is so important 
that it may well occupy the attention of 
the class for a period of weeks through- 
At the outset the 
class may want to devote several con- 


out the school year. 


secutive days to background reading 
and discussion ; later it may be desirable 
to consider the subject only when im- 
portant developments justify. 

In studying this topic it is important 
to help pupils recognize the limitations 
of the shallow thinking underlying 
many of the ill-considered remarks fre- 
quently heard in the course of a discus- 
sion of American-Russian relations. 
The approach may be made through a 
consideration of why the relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia 
seem less friendly today than during 
World War II. 
help the pupils realize that it is easier 
to cooperate during a war when two 


This approach will 


nations are fighting powerful common 
enemies than during times of peace 
when both nations tend to concentrate 
on the achievement of well-established 
and long-range goals. The citizens of 
any nation tend to accept the long-range 
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goals of their own country, but they 
usually are less well-informed of the 
national goals of other countries. 
Often citizens learn of the goals of 
foreign countries only when they con- 
flict with the goals of their own country, 
and they see them then chiefly as sources 
of tension and a potential threat to the 
peace. What American citizens really 
need to do is to “put themselves in the 
shoes of other fellows” and to try to un- 
derstand why they feel as they do and 
want what they want. Putting oneself 
in the shoes of someone else does not 
mean that one will accept the other per- 
son’s point of view and agree that he 
But it does 
help to understand why someone else 


should get what he wants. 
acts as he does. It should also help in 
making wiser decisions and in thinking 
through the policies which are appro- 
priate for one’s own country. It should 
be pointed out that in a democracy the 
people have access to the information 
needed to understand both sides of a 
question. 

Limitations of space make it impos- 
sible to suggest in detail how a teacher 
and his pupils might proceed in their 
study of American-Russian relations. 
Some of 


doubtless would want to consider are: 


the questions which they 


Why is Russia interested in getting 
outlets to the sea? In what directions 
has’ Russia tried to secure these outlets? 
With what results? What demands has 
Russia made on Turkey with respect to 
the Straits? Why? What stand have 
Great Britain and the United States 
taken on this issue? Why? 

Why does Russia want to have a belt 
of friendly states along her frontiers? 
What policies has Russia adopted to 
insure the achievement of this goal? 
Why have Russia’s efforts in this direc- 
tion aroused opposition in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States? What ef- 
forts have Great Britain and the United 
States made to insure that-their nearby 
neighbors are friendly? How have 
these efforts been interpreted in Russia ? 

What are the present policies of the 
United States in China, Korea and Ja- 
pan? Why is this policy justified? 
How does Russia regard United States 
policy in the Far East? Why? 

Is a feeling of insecurity the funda- 
mental reason why Russia has adopted 
an aggressive foreign policy? Is it also 
the reason why the United States is 
actively interested in developments in 
Europe and in the Far East? How can 
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a plan be worked out which will pro- 
vide Russia and the United States (and 
all other nations) with security ? 

It is only as pupils think about ques- 
tions such as these that they can sense 
the ramifications of the question which 
has been posed. When they understand 
some of the underlying issues in the 
relations of Russia and the United 
States, they are in a better position 
to evaluate the wisdom of various 
courses of action open to this coun- 
try. To be sure, there may be issues on 
which pupils will not be able to get all 
the information needed to reach a rea- 
In such a situation it 
nevertheless is helpful for pupils to 
know that more information is needed. 
They then will continue looking for ad- 
ditional information in both regularly 
If a decision has 
to be reached even though all the infor- 
mation necessary to think through the 
situation is not available, then each pu- 
pil (and each citizen) will have to do 
the best he can on the basis of what he 


soned decision. 


used and new sources. 


knows and what conclusions have been 
reached by leaders whose judgment he 
trusts. 
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Health and the Elementary School Child 


HIS article is the first in a series on 

Health Education for the Elemen- 
tary School, contributed by Helen M. 
Manley, Health Instruction and Phys- 
ical Education. 


Health Is Important 


Health is of interest to more people 
today than ever before in our memory. 
Practically all brands of advertising 
promise therapeutic values; scientific 
truths glare at us on sign boards and 
boom through the radios in a played- 
upon and fabricated fashion which de- 
ceives a generation that thinks itself 
educated beyond belief in superstition 
and fallacy. Terminology is also baf- 
fling; health to the average person in- 
terviewed in a poll vote would probably 
mean no work absenteeism, being a star 
athlete, or having a natural ruddy 
complexion. 

Health is bigger than the absence of 
illness or the personification of a Greek 


god ; it is total fitness, the fine configura- 
tion of physical power, menta] alert- 
ness, emotional stability and spiritual 
integrity. It has been defined as, “that 
condition of the human organism which 
permits optimal functioning of the in- 
dividual, enabling him to live most and 
to serve best in personal and social rela- 
tionships.” The health of an indi- 
vidual, therefore, is the blending of his 
heredity, his environment, and his own 
behavior. Health education, then, is 
the sum of the experiences which in- 
fluence behavior; it is concerned with 
24-hour living from conception to 
death. In the schools it is a basic part 
of the whole curriculum, and net a 
separate course, on specific time allot- 
ment in the school program. It is con- 
cerned with the total development of 
the child in the total day. To give him 
habits, attitudes, and knowledge that 

1 National Education Association and American - 


Medical Association. Health Education, 1941. 
p. 16. 
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will challenge his optimal functioning 
and enable him to live most and serve 
best, there must be a fine synthesis of 
home, community, and school. 

The heredity and environment must 
be well understood by those guiding the 
educational program, so that each indi- 
vidual child may be helped in mixing his 
heredity and environment with his in- 
ner understanding, to develop himself 
into a truly healthy person. Man lives 
and breathes—but also has his being. 

The need for this prescription of total 
‘fitness is very apparent today. The 
draft findings exposed weakness in 
many areas of the total educational pro- 
gram; school systems that had given 
physical examinations and discovered 
remediable defects 15 years before were 
not implemented to follow through, thus 
the defects were still existent in the 
same individual being examined for 
draft. Opportunities shared equally by 
all U. S. citizens were nonexistent, so 
sections of this great country contrib- 
uted an undue share of disqualifications 
resulting from inadequate nourishment 
or illiteracy. Our schools, as the firm 
base of education for living, are being 
challenged; the opportunity for de- 
veloping generations of healthy indi- 
viduals must not be lost. 

All parts of the child’s school day 
offer a definite contribution to the ex- 
periences which develop his health. In 
an outline form are listed below phases 
of school living which are interrelated 
to bring favorable healthful learning. 
One part of the outline will be explained 
in this paper and the others in subse- 
quent discussion. 


1. School Environment 


A. School facilities for total health: 
1. Location of school 
2. School building and equipment: 
a. Lighting, heating, ventilation, sanita 
tion, water, seating, etc. 
b. Provisions for safety, first aid, health 
examination 
c. Provision for a good nutrition program 
d. Adequate space for 
(1) Play 
(2) Rest and relaxation 
3. Care of the building. 


B. A healthful school day: 
1. Arrangement of daily program: 
a. Time for everything without rush 
b. Activity and rest interspersed to avoid 
overfatigue 
ec. Opportunities to practise health knowl- 
edge 


2. Administration of the school to insure: 
a. Democratic school living 
b. Possibility of achieving the four free- 
doms 
c. Provision for in-service training of 
personnel 

3. Health of the teacher, and other school 
personnel 

. A curriculum which includes: 

a. Health instruction—including safety, 

mental and social hygiene 


_ 


b. Physical education 
ec. All areas of learning important to the 
living of the elementary school child, 
woven into a permeable mosaic 
d. Provision for handicapped children. 
ll. School Health Service 
A. Health counseling 
B. Medical service 
1. Physical examinations with follow-up 
2. Communicable disease control and pre- 
vention 
C. Dental service 
D. Nurse service 
Ek. Other services, as psychiatrist, visiting 
teacher 
ill. Coordination of Health Education in 
Home, School, and Community 
A, Community health council 
B. School health council 
C. Program of public relations 
Health with all its implications is, in 
a democracy, an individual responsibil- 
ity. Parents and teachers assume the 
task of guiding children to the realiza- 
tion that an educated, oriented ego is a 
strong contributing factor of the 
smooth blending of itself with heredity 
and environment, to consummate a truly 
healthy individual. 


School Facilities for Total Health 

A vitally significant factor in one’s 
health is his environment. The ele- 
mentary school child spends a great por- 
tion of his waking hours in the school; 
it is our obligation to check that school, 
its facilities and equipment to see if the 
best scientific standards and health prin- 
ciples are met. Our economy may not 
permit inadequacies to be completely 
dissolved ; some school buildings should 
perhaps be entirely scrapped if we were 
Little 


corrections, however, with a conscious- 


to conform to best principles. 


ness that more should and might later 
be added will go a long way in stimulat- 
ing in children the ideals of healthful 
school living. Behavior patterns of 
children have been known to change 
completely by slight modification in en- 
vironment. Children are proud of a 
clean building and an unmarked desk. 


The location of the school is impor- 
tant to the health of the child. Has the 
site been chosen with the interests of the 
child as paramount? If so, it will have 
these characteristics: 


1. High, well-drained 
2. Large enough, and with topography for 
adequate smooth play areas, trees for climb- 
ing, Shade and grass for picnics 
3. Away from such health hazards to children 
as automobile traffic, excessive noise and dirt, 
commercial recreational halls and food stores, 
moral temptations 
4. Portions of the play field surfaced for all 
weather play 
5. Walks surfaced so children can keep their 
shoes and school clean 
6. Appearance of school grounds with ) 
a. Thought for beauty 
b. Thought for convenience, safety, and 
health, i. e. location of outhouses and play 
apparatus 
7. Freedom from safety hazards as cinders, 
glass, gulleys, etc. 


In examining the school building it- 
self, and its facilities for health we will 
immediately be concerned about the 
following: 


1. Safety 
a. Fire protection and escape 
b. Sharp corners 
c. Slippery floors 
d. Dark halls 
e. Unexpected steps 
2. School water supply 
a. Purity of the supply 
b. Facilities for drinking 
(1) Sanitary drinking fountains 
(2) Individual cups 
ce. Facilities for washing hands 
(1) Water bucket and _ basin—well 
supervised 
(2) Running water—preferably foot- 
operated 
(3) Towels—individual paper 
(4) Soap 
3. Sanitary toilets and waste disposal 
a. Indoors if possible—septic toilet if no 


— 


water 

b. Water-flush if possible 

c. In new buildings; toilets in respective 

classrooms, not all together in one room 
4. Lighting 

a, Use natural light if possible 

b. Color scheme—colors which reflect light 

as cream, buff, light green, ivory—white for 

ceilings 

c. Avoid glare as in 

(1) Shiny finishes 
(2) Glossy topped desks 

d. Cross lighting and skylights should be 

avoided 

e. Children should not face light 

f. Shades should be provided to protect from 

glare and regulate illumination 

g. Artificial light should be available when 

needed—electricity is the most desirable. 
5. Heating and _ ventilation. Heating for 
classroom is recommended 70-72 F. Ventila- 
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aided by window shields, with 
Artificial ventilation allowing 


tion can be 
exhaust duct 
control washing and humidifying air is con- 
sidered most adequate 
6. Seating. Seating is very important to the 
child. He attention 
wavers, and his posture is greatly effected by 
improper seating. The things to observe are 
a. Pupil should be able to sit so that thighs 
are back and in contact with the seat and 
his feet rest flat-on the floor 
b. The desk should give knee room yet en- 
able the child while sitting squarely on his 
thighs, to write without raising his shoulder 


tires more easily, his 


out of line 

c. Seats should preferably be movable and 

placed for best lighting, and in individual 

cases moved for hearing better 

d. Surfaces of the desk should be smooth 

but not glossy 

The school building should provide a 
first-aid room where children may re- 
ceive immediate help when injured, and 
an adequate space for a thorough physi- 
cal examination. For some children 
this will be a first experience in health 
service; they should associate with a 
medical room the standards of cleanli- 
ness, efficiency, and kind interest. 

Nutrition must in 
school health. The instruction on what, 
when, how to eat and why will be in- 
eluded in the heglth instruction pro- 
gram but all phases of knowledge must 
be practiced to habit. The 
school facilities should include an at- 
tractive place where children may eat, 
as well as adequate equipment and per- 


education is a 


become 


sonnel to prepare well balanced meals. 
To insure proper nutrition, opportuni- 
ties should be arranged during*the day 
for supplementing insufficient home 
diets. Children should experience tast- 
ing of unfamiliar foods and selection of 
a good lunch tray. The child’s eating 
experience should be associated with 
pleasant relaxed com- 
panionship, and clean, well prepared 
food. 

In planning or remodeling a school 
building with the interest of the child 
in mind, one would immediately realize 
that activity is his basic program; it is 
fundamental to the living organism. 
The counterpart of activity is rest; to- 
gether they constitute the rhythm of 
living. The classrooms in this plan for 
health must be large enough for activity 
and rest. Special rooms should be pro- 
vided for strenuous activity and equip- 
ment arranged so children may rest, 
may lie down and stretch, and learn by 
experiencing it, the feel of relaxation. 


surroundings, 
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In considering school facilities for 
total health, the care of the buildings 
cannot be neglected. General school 
cleanliness, daily sweeping when the 
pupils are out of the room, clean win- 
dows, clean blackboards, clean lava- 
tories, well-kept school grounds, all sug- 
gest orderliness and thoughtfulness of 
the rights of others which children 
carry over in their living. School facil- 
ities are an important part of the school 
environment which the child absorbs 5 
to 8 hours a day and are important to 
his total health. 





Demonstration Workshop on 
Teacher Training for Health 


Tuer following report is made by Frank 
S. Stafford, Specialist in Health In- 
struction, Physical Education, and 


Athletics 


Tue prostemMs of health and health 
education have been given much impetus 
by the war period. The majority of 
States do not have specially, prepared 
and licensed health teachers. Health 
instruction is now provided by the regu- 
lar classroom teacher in the elementary 
schools and by a teacher licensed in some 
other subject, such as home economics, 
physical education, science, or school 
nursing in our secondary schools. These 
teachers are not specifically trained to 
teach health, and in many instances such 
instruction is incidental. 

The health of our people is of more 
importance than indicated by present 
health education programs in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It is 
too important to be taught only inci- 
dentally. In 1918, health was set up as 
the first of the cardinal principles of 
secondary education, and yet nearly 30 
years have elapsed and we are still leav- 
ing much of the instruction to be done 
by teachers who are trained in other 
subject fields and interested in other 
subjects. 

Is it any wonder that we found men 
as unfit for military service in World 
War IT as we did in World War I? Itis 
not fair to expect a people to improve 
its health without giving it an oppor- 
tunity to learn what its health needs are 
and to gain an understanding of its 
responsibility for meeting those needs. 


A people cannot possibly help itself 
when it is not given the information it 
should have and is not taught how to 
meet its needs. 

Health education is essential te an 
adequate understanding of our basic 
health problems and to the assumption 
of our individual personal and com- 
munity responsibilities. 

Recognizing such problems as the 
above, the U. S. Office of Education in 
cooperation with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association sponsored a Regional 
Demonstration Workshop in Teacher 
Education for Health, July 15-27, 1946, 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. The presidents of the State teach- 
ers colleges, the superintendents of the 
State departments of education, and the 
health commissioners of State health 
departments of the States of Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio 
were invited to send representatives to 
this Workshop to study the problems of 
teacher education for health. 

The State and National Tuberculosis 
Associations, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation—a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
U.S. Public Health Service assisted by 
sending consultants. 

Following careful discussion, three 
problems were set up for study by the 
group attending. They are: 


I. What preparation should the col- 
lege personnel have to train teachers 
adequately so they can make maximum 
contributions to the health of the school 
child through health services, health in- 
struction, healthful living, ete. ? 

II. What experiences should teacher- 
education institutions and State de- 
partments of education and health pro- 
vide prospective teachers to make the 
maximum contributions to the health 
of the school child through health serv- 
ices, health instruction, healthful living, 
etc. ? 

III. What assistance should the 
teacher-education institutions and State 
departments of education and health 
provide the teachers in service so that 
they can make the maximum contribu- 
tions to the health of the school child 
through health services, health instruc- 
tion, healthful living, etc. ? 


The workshop participants were then 
divided into three groups for work. 

At the end of the Workshop, each 
group presented a report with recom- 
mendations for implementation, These 


7 : 








reports and recommendations were 
-made available for review by the per- 
sonnel of the State teachers colleges, 
State defartments of education and 
health, and the personnel of other or- 
ganizations that participated. After 
the preliminary report had been re- 


viewed, studied, and the suggestions and 
recommendations tested, the group. 
recommended that a follow-up confer- 
ence be held for a final review of the 
report. After this final review, the 
group expects to recommend publica- 
tion and distribution of the report. 





Achieving Public Recognition for Teaching 


Tue Nationat Emergency Conference 
on Teacher Preparation and Supply 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., resulted in 
sets of recommendations from each of 
17 discussion groups. The recommen- 
dations for “Achieving Public Recogni- 
tion for Teaching,” seem so appropri- 
ate for the consideration of teachers, 
administrators, and others, particularly 
during the early months of the school 
year, that they are herewith presented: 
The responsibility for achieving pub- 
lic recognition for teaching should be 
delegated to the following groups: 


To the Teachers: 


1. Teach so that each child shall be de- 
veloped to his fullest potentialities. 

2. Evolve and maintain a high standard 
of professional ethics. 

3. Believe in the social importance of 
good teaching. 

4. Have pride in and 
profession of teaching. 
5. Continue in-service 
science of education and human growth 
and development. 

6. Belong to professional, civic, and so- 
cial organizations and participate in 
their activities. 

7. Interpret to the children, their 
parents, and the community the mean- 
ing of the school program. 

8. Serve as personal and professional 
friend to parents and as consultant 
to community groups on educational 
problems. 


devotion to the 


training in the 


To Administrative Officers: 

1. Enlist the participation of teachers 
and community groups in formulating 
school policies and program of work. 
2. Interpreting to the proper authorities 
the program which will provide the 
conditions essential for effective teach- 
ing and learning. 

3. Give proper recognition for work 
well done. 


4. Encourage teachers to take part in 
the activities of professional and civic 
provide time for such 


groups and 


activities. 





LEAFLET SENT TO 
PARENTS 


p> “Let’s Give the Children a 
sreak!” is the title of a little leaflet 
sent out by the Des Moines public 
schools, to every parent, during the 
first 2 days of school this year. The 
leaflet is divided into three parts : Our 
(the School) Part; Your (Parents) 
Part; and What We Can Do To- 
gether. 

Under this last part are the fol- 
lowing points: 

We can have the same objectives—the 
children’s welfare. 

We can consult with each other, 
teachers, parents, nurses, superin- 
tendent. 

We can make the child understand 
that school is his business! 

We can help train the youngsters to 
meet life squarely and face its is- 

with They must 
learn to give and take. 

We can stimulate good thinking hab- 
its. We want the pupils to suc- 
ceed. Failures double the cost of 
education and cut morale in two. 

We can inspire high ideals by exam- 
ple and precept. 

We can work for better school legis- 
lation. It will affect your child. 
We can teach the children the art of 
getting along together, the science 

of human relationships. 

We can get acquainted! Some par- 
ents never visit school until trouble 
arises. Do visit us soon. We'll 
like each other! We have a mu- 
tual friend—your child! 


sues courage. 











5. Make the community aware of the 
importance of providing satisfactory 
living conditions for teachers. 

6. Include in the curriculum material] 
which will build appreciation for edu- 
‘ation and for teaching as a profession, 
7. Recognize and capitalize the individ. 
ual differences and aptitudes within the 
teaching staff, as a means of developing 
the potentialities of the teachers and 
enriching the school program. 


To the Boards of Education: 

1. Secure funds for the adequate sup- 
port of plans for better teaching condi- 
tions. 

2. Provide time for teachers to attend 
professional conferences and conven- 
tions, and such meetings as will promote 
better public relations and interpret the 
educational program to the public. 

3. “mploy administrative officers and 
teachers on a strictly professional basis, 
selecting those with highest qualifica- 
tions including personality, training, 
and ability. 


To Professional Organizations: 

1. Improve professional standards. 

2. Interpret the educational needs to 
community groups. 

3. Enlist support of lay organizations. 
4. Set up public relations committees to 
interpret to the press, radio, and movies 
newer emphases in education. 

5. Organize legislative committees rep- 
resenting lay and professional groups to 
study @ducational needs and propose 
necessary legislation ; solicit the support 
of legislators prior to the legislative ses- 
sion; keep all interested groups in- 
formed of progress made during the 
legislative session. 

6. Recognize and utilize the functional 
between local, 


relationship existing 


State, and national organizations. 


To Lay Groups: 


1. Study the needs of public education 
on local, State, and national levels. 
2. Give a prominent place in program of 
work to the support of public education. 
3. Act in an advisory capacity in the 
formulating of school policies and se- 
curing their adoption. 
4. Give recognition and encouragement 
to forward-looking undertakings of the 
school. 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


Hil FOLLOWING account of an 
annual event wh ich is attended by 
disting ua d educ ators and othe rs from 


over the 


nETYU. Was pre pare d by He li /b 


K. Ma tosh, Spe cialist in U ppe r 
Grades, / nentary Education Divi- 
sion. The annual event takes place at 
the Matthew F. Maury Publie School. in 


Richmone , Va. Etta Rose 


prim ipa 7 the R¢ hool2 


They c¢ “We Are 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” There were 
a hundred children from 5 to 
10 years old at the Matthew F. Maury 
Public Richmond, Va. A 


small group of boys and girls had pre- 


Bail Y is 


ime in singing, 


more thar 


‘ : 
School in 


ceded them dressed in costumes to rep- 
the United Nearly a 
hundred grown-ups were seated infor- 


resent Nations. 
mally along one side and the end of an 
assembly room which seemed more like 
a living room because of the long flower- 
patterned drapes at the windows and the 
gay flags of the United Nations grouped 
on the platform. 

Maury School, as described by 
principal, Miss Bailey, 
populated The ‘schoolhouse is 
about built for the tradi- 
tional type of grade-school program. 
Enrollment 400 pupils, 
from the fourth 


its 
is in a densely 
area. 

5O years old, 


around 
through 


runs 
beginners 

grade. 

had breakfasted at the 
invitation of the Maury teachers and 
their principal, Etta Rose Bailey. They 
were about to see the annual pageant of 
the Maury School. Written by teachers 
and prin and interpreted by chil- 


The visitors 


pal, 
dren after joint planning with teachers, 
this event presented for several years 
This year 
as the program indicated, the title was 
The Children of the World. A visitor 
for the first time, turning the pages of 


has used a variety of themes. 


the program, wondered whether it 
would be just another pageant. 
The lines themselves though beauti- 


fully worded did not suggest how they 
But the faces of 
the anticipation of the 
and the setting itself supplied 
the real clue. The Peoples of the World 


through the United Nations’ represent- 


_—_—— 


would presented. 
the children, 


audience. 


For inform 
address the a 


ition on sources of songs and poems, 


ither of this article. 
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atives announced that they would hear 
the Children of the World. ‘Then 
through choral speaking, music, dance, 
dramatic play, and dramatization boys 
kindergarten through 
grade individually, in small 
groups and as a group of the whole made 
a series of ideals come to life through 
their interpretation of 10 themes. 
Naturally, but with dignity and poise 
these children lived for the period of the 
pageant their own ideas of friendship, 


and girls of 


for ir, 


work, home and family living, freedom, 


THE CHILDREN 


AD 


Cover of pagent program 





play, belief in fairies, freedom from 
fear, enjoyment of the universe, citizen- 
ship education and world-wide brother- 
hood. Boys sang solo parts, girls shared 
poems, 5-year-olds played with their 
sand pails, an older boy gave his inter- 
pretation of a dictator—all spontane- 
ously. Each had a share in the pageant, 
a contribution to make. There was a 
lift to the spirit and a tear in the eye as 
children simply and directly revealed 
an attitude, an understanding, a point 
of view, a feeling that might be consid- 
ered one to be arrived at only by adults. 

It is impossible to describe all of the 
10 scenes. One will suffice to show the 
spirit of the occasion. 

Scene IIT. A child says, “The Chil- 
dren of the World want to live in happy 
homes with their mothers and fathers.” 

Quickly and easily children brought 
out the simplest of stage properties from 


the side lines: a rocking chair and an 


evening paper for the child who was 
the father, a chair and a storybook for 
mother in one informal group; in an- 
other a table spread with a colorful cloth 
and a small amount of food; in yet an- 
other a chair and some handwork for 
Then the children in simple 
grouped themselves infor- 
in these three settings on dif- 
ferent parts of the floor. In the 
first, a small child in a pink night- 
gown leaned against the mother’s knee 
where a storybook was opened wide. 


mother. 
costumes 


mally 


Seated on the floor and propped 
against her knee was a second child 
dressed for the night, and over the 


back of the chair still another leaned 
drowsily with a toy in her arm. Father 
rocked and read. The second group ob- 
viously from a foreign land—father, 
mother, and two children quietly took 
their places at the table and sat with 
Still the third family 
group was made up of the mother with 
work in her hands, and two children 
who le: to against the chair or her knee. 
Them the children of the whole group 
sang almost effortlessly : 

“All things come home at eventide 

Like birds that weary of their roam- 

ing 

And I would hasten to thy side 

Homing.” 

There was nothing more that needed 
to be said. But at the end of the se- 
quence of the 10 themes, the Children 
of the World through choral speaking 
summarized what they wanted to go to 
school to learn: 


bowed heads. 


“To be friends with all the children 
of the world 

To work and love the working 

To make homes that are happy and 
good 

To play in the sun and the wind 
and the sand 

To trace the rainbow through the 

To be free as the eagle is free.” 


“alin 


Each of the delegates to the United 
Nations said in his own language as he 
cast his ballot, “These things shall be!” 
and the children left the grown-ups 
with the words of the beginning song, 
“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” 

There were things to think about 
when they had gone. Have children 
who are encouraged to think, the pos- 
sibilities for discovering the basis for 
world understanding? What part will 











this generation of children play in mak- 
ing this a friendly world? What sort 
of educational program makes possible 
a pageant in which children seem to live 
their ideas rather than to have prepared 
them in advance? The answers to these 
questions open up new vistas of think- 
ing for school people. The Matthew F. 
Maury School has a story all its own 
that cannot be told in these pages. The 
pageant for its simplicity and beauty 
of expression is here included. 


Dance of the Nations 

A German gir] Allied soldiers 

The dictator A Polish girl 
American girls 

II. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to 
work and have a good time while they 
work. We want our work to help other 
people, too. 

(Off to work they go) 
It. A child says: 
The Children of the World want to 


16. Jacob’s Ladder 


Deeply, broadly 


chmb-ing 


round goes 


Negro Spiritual, U. S. A. 





—FROM SINGING AMERICA 


The Pageant Text 

The Delegates to The United Nations 
arrive. 

The Children of the World come in 
singing : 
We ere climbing Jacob’s ladder 
We are climbing Jacob’s ladder 
We are climbing Jacob’s ladder 
Soldiers of the cross. 
Every round goes higher, higher 
Every round goes higher, higher 
Every round goes higher, higher 
Soldiers of the cross. 

—Negro Spiritual. 

The Peoples of The United Nations 
say: 

We, the Peoples of The United Na- 
tions, are determined to live together in 
peace with one another. 


The Children of the World say: 


We, the Children of the World, ask 
The United Nations to hear us now. 

The Peoples of The United Nations 
say: 

The United Nations do now hear The 
Children of the World. 

I. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to be 
friends. When some are hungry we 
want to share our food with them. 
When some need clothes we want to 
clothe them. When some are oppressed 

we want to free them. 
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live in happy homes with their mothers 
and fathers. 

(Tableaux of home) 
All things come home at eventide 
Like birds that weary of their roaming 
And I would hasten to thy side 
Homing. 

—Teresa Del Riego. 

IV. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to 

be free. We've got to be free. 

River it like to flow 

Eagle it like to fly 

Eagle it like to feel its wings against 
the sky 

Possum it like to run 

Ivy it like to climb 

Bird in the tree and bumbleebee 

Wants freedom in autumn or summer- 
time 

Free as the sun is free 

That’s how it’s got to be 

Whatever is right for bumblebee 

And river and eagle 

Is right for me 

We’ve got to be free 

The eagle and me. 

—From Bloomer Girl. 

V. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to 
play. We want to run in the sun. We 
want to feel the wind on our cheeks and 
the sand beneath our toes. Children of 
the World, come out to play. 

Bright red balloons are flying 
High o’er the children playing 
Held by a string, gaily they swing 


High in the air they flutter there 
Bright red balloons are flying 
High o’er the children playing 
They glow and gleam, rainbows they 
seem 
Bright red balloons so gay. 
—Buccalossi. 


VI. A child says: 


The Children of the World want to 
believe in fairies for fairies know every. 
thing worth knowing. Children of the 
World, if you believe in fairies clap your 
hands! 

When the moon is out and all the world 
is shimmering 

Beneath the apple trees there is a glim- 
mering 

Little lights are gaily flickering and 
glancing there 

It is the fairies at their springtime dance- 
ing there 

With a skip away and a trip away 

With a trip away and a skip away 

Little lights are gaily flickering and 
glancing there 

It is the fairies at their springtime danc- 
ing there. 

Swabian Folk Tune. 


VII. A child says: 


The Children of the World want to go 
to sleep at the close of the day and not 
be afraid. They want to look up at the 
stars and make a wish and go to sleep 
and have a happy dream. 

Starlight, silver bright 
And the first star I’ve seen tonight 
O send me as I lie asleep 
A little dream to have and keep, have 
and keep 
Bright star, silver star 
Though the visions you send afar 
Will fade when we are waking 
Let mine come true. 
—Paderewski. 


Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep 

If I should die before I wake 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take 
Amen. 


Go to sleepy, little baby 

Fore the booger man catch you 

When you wake you shall have a sugar 
cake 

And a whole lot of little horses 

Go to sleepy, little baby 

Fore the booger man catch you 

When you wake you shall have a sugar 
cake 

And a coach and four little ponies 

A black and a bay and a dapple and a 

_, oray ; 

Go to sleepy, little baby. 

—Southern Folk Lullaby. 


The children with tonettes play: 
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Goodnight beloved, goodnight, good- 
night 
God keep you safe in His watchful sight 
Goodnight dear, softly sleep 
Sweet be the dreams of your slumber 
deep. 
—Czechoslovakian Folk Tune. 


VIII. 


The Children of the World want to 
look with wonder at the universe. We 
want to know that there is order in the 
universe. That the rains may fall but 
the sun will shine again. We want to 
look for the rainbow after the rain. 


A child Says ° 


Glad that I live am I 

That the sky is blue 

Glad for the country lanes 

And the fall of dew. 

After the sun the rain 

After the rain the sun 

This is the way of life 

Till the work be done. 

All that we need to do 

Be we low or high 

Is to see that we grow 

Nearer the sky. 
—Elizabeth Woodworth Reese. 


Dance of the Rain 
(The rainbow appears) 


I do set my bow in the cloud and it 
shall be for a token of a covenant be- 
tween me and the earth. 


—Genesis 9: 13. 


IX. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to go 
to school to learn to be good citizens. 
School children of yesterday speak: 

Boy: I heard my father say last night 
that Mr. Jefferson said all the chil- 
dren in America should go to school. 

Girl: Would they all have tutors? 

Boy: I don’t think so. They would go to 
school not at their own homes. 

Girl: Would the children who live at the 
lodge near the gate go too? 

Boy: Mr. Jefferson said all the people 
must be educated if we are to govern 
ourselves. 

Girl; Where will the children at the 
gate get the money to pay the tutor 
at the school? 

Boy: Mr. Jefferson thinks the people 
will be taxed to pay for the schools. 
Girl: Tf all the children don’t learn to 
read and write will we have a King 

again ? 

Boy: Yes, Mr. Jefferson said that is the 
only way for us to iearn to govern 
ourselves. 
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Girl: And that we must always do. 
School children of today speak : 


First boy: I heard Mr. Truman talking 
on the radio the other day. 

First girl: What did he say ¢ 

First boy: He said if we ever controlled 
the atomic bomb all the people in 
the world would have to be educated. 

Second girl: To read and write? 

First boy: Not just read and write. I 
think he meant something else, too. 
Second boy: He meant that people 
would have to learn how to under- 
stand other people’s ways of doing 

things. 

Second girl: We'll have to learn how to 
work with other people, too. 

Second boy: I heard somebody say on 
the radio that we could use atomic 
power to cure diseases that we don’t 
know how to cure now. 

First girl: We can make it work for us, 
too. 

First boy: If you know people and like 
them you don’t want to use the atomic 
bomb on them. 


Second girl: It is no use to be afraid of 
atomic power and try to hide it. 
We'll just have to learn how to make 
it work for all of us. 

Second boy: And that we just must do. 
The Children of the World say: 
The Children of the World want to 

go to school to learn: 


To be friends with all the children of 
the world 

To work and love the working 

To make homes that are happy 
good 

To play in the sun and the wind and 
the sand 

To trace the rainbow through the rain 

To be free as the eagle is free. 


and 


X. A child sings: 


These things shall be, a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall 
rise 

With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of science in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 

—From “The Vista” 


by John Addington Symonds. 


The Delegates to The United Nations 
say: 
The United States: These things shall 
be ! 
China: Djeu-ga sheu-tching ying-dang 
ban haow! 
Canada: These things shall be! 
Mewico: Asi sera! 
Norway: Dette skol forbli flik! 
Great Britain: These things shall be! 
France: 11 en sera ainsi! 
Russia: I eto tak boudet! 
The Children of the World say: 
These things shall be! 
The Peoples of the World go out 
singing: 


“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder!” 





National Teacher Examinations 


Tue American Council on Education 
has announced its annual national 
teacher examinations. They will be ad- 
ministered in official examining centers 
throughout the United States on Febru- 
ary 8 and February 15, 1947. 

These examinations were made avail- 
able by the American Council on Edu- 
cation as an aid to administrators in 
their efforts to improve the selection of 
teachers. The tests included in the bat- 
tery are designed to provide objective 
measurement of certain of the abilities 
and knowledges of prospective teachers. 
They measure the intellectual, academic, 
and cultural backgrounds of prospective 
teachers, and are used in combination 
with records of experience, academic 
marks, ratings in various aspects of per- 
sonality, ete. in the evaluation of an 
individual’s qualifications for teaching. 

Superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation in many localities require teach- 
ing applicants to present national 
teacher examination records. The ex- 
uminations are also used in colleges as 
qualifying examinations and as guid- 
ance instruments to provide additional 
bases for student self-study. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the 
teacher examination project may be 
made by writing to Dr. David G. Ryans, 
Associate Director, National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations, American 
Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 


2 Translation of “These things shall be!” by 
Edmund Caskie, translator for the American Deie- 
gation of the United Nations. 

















U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVES 








HE FIRST meeting of the United 

States National Commission on edu 
cational, scientific and cultural coopera- 
tion was held in Washington, D. C., 
September 23-26. 

The National Commission is the first 
American group to be set up to serve as 
a direct and permanent link between 
United States citizens and the American 
Delegation to an international body. 
The international body concerned is 
UNESCO (The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation). The first meeting of UNESCO 
is being held in Paris in November. 

The National Commission at its meet- 
ing in Washington drew up recom- 
mendations for the consideration and 
guidance of the American Delegation 
at the Paris meeting. 

The following persons, according to 
announcement, have~ accepted invita- 
tions to serve on the National Com- 
mission : 


Federal Government Representatives 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Honorable James E. Murray, United 
States Senate. 
Honorable Chester E. 
of Representatives. 


Merrow, House 


ve 
David E. Finley, Director National 
Gallery of Art. 


Kathrine F. Lenroot, Chief Childrens 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency. 
Donald C. Stone, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Members at Large 


Edward W. Barrett, Newsweek. 
Chester Bowles, Hayden’s Point, Essex, 
Conn. 

Ben Mark, Cherrington, Director, So- 
cial Science Foundation, University of 
Denver. 

Arthur Compton, Chancelor, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, Presi- 
dent, Wellesley College. 


Archibald MacLeish, New York, N. Y. 
Edward R. Murrow, Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Member of the 
Advisory Board, Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 

Beardsley Ruml, Chairman, R. H. 
Macy and Company. 

John Hay Whitney, New York, N. Y. 
Charles S. Johnson, Director, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Henry A. Moe, Secretary, John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation, New York, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. Louise Wright, Executive Secre- 
tary, Chicago Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


Representatives From State 

and Local Governments 

Ralph A. Beale, Director, New York 
Public Library. 

Milton Eisenhower, President, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science. 

James Marshall, Member, 
Education, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas G. Pullen, Maryland State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Daniel C. Rich, Director of Fine Arts, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Maycie Southall, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Peabody College. 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blake Van Leer, President, Georgia 
School of Technology. 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washing- 
ton State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Dr. Helen C. White, Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin. 

Clarence A. Dykstra, Provost, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Reuben Gustavson, Chancelor, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

George Stoddard, President,’ Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


3Joard of 


Representatives of Organizations 
Morse A. Cartwright, Director, Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 
James B. Conant, President, American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Chauncey J. Hamlin, President, Amer- 
ican Association of Museums. 

Raiph E. Himstead, General Secretary, 
American Association of University 
Professors. 


McHale, 


Association of 


Director, 
University 


Kathryn General 
American 
Women. 
Harry F. West, Managing Director, 
American Book Publishers Council. 
Louis Brownlow, Chairman, American 
Committee for the International Union 
of Local Authorities. 

Waldo G. Leland, President, American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

George F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education. 

Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Hudson Walker, American Federation 
of Arts. 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director, Social 
Insurance Activities, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Selma Borchardt, Chairman, Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, American 
Federation of Teachers. 

Albert Harkness, American Institute of 
Architects. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Librarian, Detroit 
Public Library, American Library As- 
sociation. 

Thomas S. Gates, President, American 
Philosophical Society. 

Hubert O. Croft, President, American 
Society for Engineering Education. 
Erwin D. Canham, Editor, Christian 
Science Monitor, American Society for 
Newspaper Editors. 

Walter N. Ridley, President, Virginia 
State College, American Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Walter A. Bloedorn, M. D., Dean, 
School of Medicine, George Washington 
University, Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 

Harry D. Gideonse, President Associ- 
ated Youth Serving Organizations, Ine. 
Mrs. Cathleen Lardie, President Associ- 
ation for Education by Radio. 

Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director 
Association of American Colleges. 
William K. Jackson, President Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
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Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman, Beard of 
Trustees, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 

Kermit Eby, Director of Education and 
Research, Congress of Industrial Ors 
ganizations. 

C. J. McLanahan, Cooperative League 
of the United States of America. 
Edgar Dale, Educational Film Library 
Association. 

Edward Yoemans, Secretary, Eastern 
Division, Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America. 

The Most Reverend G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, President, Federal 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Eric Johnston, President Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc. 

Ross G. Harrison, National Academy of 


Science S. 


Council of 


Charles H. Thompson, Dean, Graduate 
School, Howard University, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Justin Miller, President National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 

The Edward V. Stanford, 
Rector, Augustinian College, National 
Catholic Educational Association. 


Reverend 


The Very Reverend Monsignor Freder- 
ick G. Hochwalt, General Secretary, 
Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Ward Editor, Eagle Grove 
Eagle, National Editorial Association. 
William G. Carr, Associate Secretary 


Ba rnes, 


National Education Association. 

Fred Bailey, National Grange. 

Mrs. Charles E. Heming, National 
League of Women Voters. 

Howard Hanson, President, National 
Music Council. 

Barclay Acheson, National Publishers 
Association. 

Detlev Bronk, Chairman, National Re- 
search Council. 

Frank Weil, National Social Welfare 
Assembly. 

Paul P. Homan, 
search Council. 
Donald M. Nelson, President, Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers. 

Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein, President, 
Synagogue Council of America. 


Social Re- 


Science 
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HE THEME for Children’s 
Book Week is Books 
Bridges. Tt suggests the high ad- 
venture of reading that takes the 
mind and spirit on journeys of dis- 
Areas in which this concept 


A re 


covery. 
of books can be developed are sug- 
gested as follows by 
the Children’s Book 
Council: 

Lands Around the World 
about other 
and 


Books 
countries 
places — geography, 
exploration, and 
travel. 

An Understanding of Other 
People 

Books on other na- 
tionalities, races, so- 


Realms of Imagination and Joy 

Fairy tales, myths, legends, poetry, 
and inspirational books. 
Facts and Information 

The how-to-do books 
books on all subjects. 


and source 


The World of Nature 
Books on natural science 
of doors—animal stories. 


and out 


The Wonders of Science and Industry 

Books on aviation, astronomy, inven- 
tions, industry. 

Growing Up With New Experiences 

Career stories—adventure and dis- 
covery. 

Sources of Fun and Entertainment 

Books of humor and nonsense. 

An Appreciation of the Past 

Books of history and stories with 
historical background, biographies, 
great art. 





Childrens Book Week 


Books are Bridges 





cial studies — books BOOK WEEK™ 4 : 
on interracial rela- MOVEMEER 10-86 1946 friendship. 
tions, biography. Cooperating _or- 


The Building of the Future 

A wide variety of books that sug- 

gest new developments in science, 

industry, democracy, and world 
affairs. 

Representatives of organizations 
from all over the country will take 
part’ in the formal 
opening of Book 
Week at a luncheon 
in New York City. 
Authors and artists 
of children’s books 
are to be the honored 
guests. 

The celebration of 
Book Week has be- 
come international 
and is playing a part 
in building a world 


ganizations in the United States in- 
clude: American Library Associa- 
tion, Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People; Association 
of the Junior Leagues of America; 
Boy Scouts of America; Boy’s Clubs 
of America, Inc.; Catholic Library 
Association; National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; National 
Education Association ; and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The Children’s Book Council, 62 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
19, N. Y., a nonprofit organization 
that serves parents, librarians, teach- 
ers, booksellers, community groups 
and others interested in the welfare 
of children and young people, has 
available various materials to help in 
planning and carrying through book 


programs. 








PUBLIC RECOGNITION 
‘ (From page 8) 
5. Encourage teachers to become a part 
of the community and participate in 
civic and social organizations. 
6. Assist in securing desirable living 
and working conditions for teachers. 


7. Actively support all measures for the 
improvement of educational conditions 
which will increase the prestige of 
teaching. 

To the State Departments: 

1. Furnish forward-looking professional 
leadership on all levels of education. 
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Bibliography of Social Studies 
Courses of Study 


HE U. S. Office of Education re- 

ceives many inquiries for lists of 
recent courses of study. One of the 
fields in which there are frequent re- 
quests is that of social studies. This in- 
stallment listing social studies courses 
is the fifth in a series of course of 
study bibliographies being issued at 
intervals by the Office. The mate- 
rial was prepared by Ruth Gray 
Strawbridge, U.S. Office of Education 
Library, assisted by Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, specialist in Elementary Edu- 
cation, and Howard R. Anderson, 
specialist in Social Studi re hoe, Office 
of Education. 

The first unit of the series, published 
in two installments, listed language arts 
courses, the second, also in two install- 
ments, listed science courses; the third, 
art courses; the fourth, music courses. 
The series began in the February 20, 
1945, issue of “Education for Victory.” 

The general heading of social studies 


is used at the elementary school level 
to include history, geography, and civ- 
ics, primarily; but, in certain individ- 
ual courses, there are sections devoted 
to industrial arts, democratic living, 
character education, science, interna- 
tional and intercultural education, con- 
sumer education, and other related 
areas of interest. 

Courses of study listed in the series 
cannot be purchased from the Office, 
and only those marked with an 
asterisk (*) are available for inter- 
library loan from the Office Library. 
Requests for such loans should be 
made through the local library, and 
should be addressed to the U.S. Office 
of Education Library, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Persons wishing to secure inter- 
library loans are urged to check first 
locally or within their own State 
those library sources which have col- 
lections of courses of study. 





Elementary School Level 


Kindergarten—Primary 


CALIFORNIA 


1. Glendale. Unified School District. 
Instructional Unit Guide. A Rural 
Mexican Family: Primitive and Pio- 
neer Life. A Teachers’ Guide toa Third 
Grade Unit in Social Studies and 
Science. Glendale, The District, 1941. 
7 p. mimeo. 


This unit lists the concepts to be developed, 
student problems, learning activities, and 
materials, and includes a bibliography and 
an appendix with suggestions for industrial 
arts activities. 


9. San Diego. City Schools. Social 


Living in the Kindergarten. San 
Diego, The Board, 1941. 79 p. mimeo. 


Features helpful photographs of children 
engaged in social living. Discusses purposes, 
areas of experience, types of desirable expe- 
riences and activities, suggestions for guiding 
experiences, brief accounts of experiences 
enjoyed by children—the socially mature, and 
others. Included is an extensive list of 
teaching aids and a bibliography for teachers. 


14 


INDIANA 


Department of Public 
Instruction. A Good Start.in School. 
A Curriculum Handbook for Primary 
Teachers, Bulletin No. 158. Indian- 
apolis, The. Department, 1944. 184 p. 

A number of the chapters and the emphasis 
in this bulletin are concerned with aspects of 
social living. Part II entitled “Growth 
Through Experiences” deals with five large 
areas, one of which includes social studies 


3. Indiana. 


and science experience. Discussed are topics, 
such as, Planning the Experiences, Methods 
of Experiencing, Interests of Five-Year-Olds 
in Kindergarten, Experiences for the Six- 
Year-Olds, Experiences for Seven-Year-Olds, 
Holidays and Festivals, Materials of Science 
and Social Studies. Contains many illus- 
trations. 


LOUISIANA 


1. Louisiana. State Department of 
Education. Guide for Teaching in the 
Baton Rouge, The 
678 p. 


Primary Grades. 
Department, 1942. 


Planned for grades 1-3, this volume devotes 
approximately 90 pages to the social studies. 
Against a background discussion of general 
objectives, evidences of growth, activities, and 





Courses of Study 


The U. S. Office of Education Li- 
brary is a depository for all types of 
courses of study from many States, 
cities, and counties throughout the 
country. 

In 1938 the publication, A Survey 
of Courses of Study and Other Cur- 
riculum Materials Published Since 
1934, Bulletin 1937, No. 31, was is- 
sued. This bulletin summarized 
course of study materials received, 
through 1937. No follow-up study 
has been made from 1938 to the pres- 
ent time. In 1944 the Office of Edu- 
cation Library issued a request for 
courses of study from 1941 on. This 
fact determined the choice of the 
date, 1941, as the starting point for 
a series of bibliographies in curricu- 
lum fields that are of current interest 
to teachers and curriculum commit- 
tees. These have appeared from 
time to time in Education for Victory 
and are continuing in ScHoor Lire 
through the cooperative efforts of 
the U.S. Office of Education Library 
and specialists in the various service 
divisions. 

The listing of courses in any bibli- 
ography of this series will be limited 
to those received by the Library in 
response to its request for material, 
or those sent in voluntarily. Courses 
of the following types are not in- 
cluded: (1) Those in outline form 
which constitute merely directions 
for work, (2) lesson assignments or 
outlines based on a specific text or 
texts, (3) those consisting largely of 
quotations from various authorities 
or from course of study sources, and 
(4) those which are not dated. 











education for personal and home living, there 
are presented grade outlines which include 
problems, activities, and outcomes in the area 
of: The School and Home—Grade One; The 
Community—Grade Two; and The Extended 
Community—Grade Three. There is a biblio- 
graphy for each grade. Several illustrative 
units are included. 


MARYLAND 

*5. Maryland. Department of Edu- 
cation. Social Studies and Science 
Course of Study for Kindergarten, 
Grades One, Two, Three. Baltimore, 
The Department, 1941. 726 p. 
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The social studies course of study describes 
the criteria for the selection of units to which 
both 
the development of a unit through a variety 


social studies and science contribute; 


of types of activities; and the problems of 


modifying units to fit the needs of each 
situation 
MASSACHUSETTS 

6. Worcester. Public Schools. 7'he 
Study of Indians. Grade Two. Wor- 


cester, The Board, 1941. 29 p. mimeo. 


are 13 life 
in the classrooms of the teachers 


Represented units on Indian 
worked out 
who reported them. There is a generai dis- 
cussion of the place and value of a study of 


Indian life to a second-grade child. 
NEW JERSEY 

7. Haddonfield. Public Schools. So- 
cial Studies for Grade One. WHaddon- 
field, The Board, 1943-44. 25 p. mimeo. 

The theme for this grade is “Living To- 
gether at Home and School.” Aims are stated 
and two large aspects of the theme are de- 
veloped in the form of units with aims, sug- 
gested approaches, suggested activities, con- 
tent, and bibliography included. 

8, ———— 
Grade Two. 
1941-42. 


—— Social Studies for 
Haddonfield, The Board, 
38 p. mimeo. 

The theme for the year is “Living Together 
in Haddonfield.” 
ries of six units stressing workers in the com- 


Aims are stated and a se- 


munity is proposed. Certain aspects are 
then selected with aims, suggested approaches, 
suggested activities, content, and bibliography 


included. 

- ee 
the Kindergarten. 
Board, 1941-42. 


Social Studies in 
Haddonfield, The 


21 p. mimeo. 


Experiences are organized on a seasonal 
basis, with brief indication of the habits, skills, 
There is a 


and involved. 


brief bibliography. 


understandings 


NEW YORK 
10. Olean. 
for P) mary 


Board, 1943. 


Outline 
The 


Public Schools. 
Olean, 


29 p. mimeo. 


Grades. 


Social are treated at each grade 
terms of the contribution 


The first-grade ex- 


studies 
level—1, 2, 3—in 
to children’s experiences. 
periences are organized about living and play- 
ing together at home and at school. Then 
for second-grade, 
ganized around a child in relation to his city. 
The work of 


topics are suggested or- 


the third grade consists of a 
broadened study of the community. 


OHIO 


ll. Cincinnati. Publie Schools. Zhe 
Primary Manual. A Teacher’s Guide— 


Volume 29, Number 2 


Kindergarten and Grades 1, 2, 3. Cin- 
cinnati, Public Schools, 1942. p. 278- 
346. Curriculum Bulletin No, 95. 


Divided into two sections. The first deals 
with the point of view, the child at the pri- 
the 
Section 2 consists of 


mary level, organizing program and 
evaluating the program. 
nine parts, each dealing with some aspect of 
the curriculum. 

Individual chapters on the social studies 
are devoted to each of the groups: Kinder- 
garten, First, Second, and Third Grades, plus 


a chapter on festivals. 

i2. Lakewood. Public Schools. Pri- 
mary School Program. Social Studies, 
Science, Health Outlines. Lakewood, 
The Board, 1942-43. 37 p. mimeo. 


Following the definition of a unit with sug- 
gestions concerning its organization, there is 
presented a Food Unit developed in terms of 
six concepts. For each of these, there are four 
parallel columns presenting interest centers, 
suggestions to the teacher, visual aids, and 
vocabulary study. Number experiences are 
indicated in a separate section. Suggestions 
ure offered for evaluation. Science and health 


implications are drawn from the unit. 


TEXAS 

13. Fort Worth. Public Schools. So- 
cial Studies. A Tentative Course of 
Study for the First Grade. Fort Worth, 
The Board, 1941. 116 p. mimeo, Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 301. 

The list of units for grades, kindergarten-6, 
are presented in bird’s-eye-view form. Sug- 
gestions are offered on the division of activi- 
ties involved in a unit, suggestions concerning 
teaching procedures and materials, and the 
The units for first grade 
are developed in terms of objectives, overview, 
suggested activities, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. These units are centered about the 
family in relation to the community. 


WASHINGTON 

14. Washington. Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Zhe 
Kindergarten Program (First School 
Year Experiences). Olympia, The De- 
partment, 1944. 52 p. (Instructional 
Bulletin No. 16). 


evaluation of these. 


Contains a brief section on and 
social interests, together with a sampling of 
children’s interests and a brief bibliography. 
Throughout the bulletin are discussions of 
experiences of the school day, which have 


implications for the social studies, 
WYOMING 

*15. Wyoming. Department of Edu- 
vation. Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools. Social Studies for Grades 


sources 


1 to 4, Inclusive. Douglas, The Depart- 
ment, 1943. 231 p. (Bulletin No. 17— 
Series CS). 


The scope of the Wyoming elementary social 
studies program is presented in a chart. The 
course of study is arranged by grades, with. 
several units of work suggested for each grade. 
The units consist of a general introduction, 
objectives, suggested approacaes, body of the 
unit, evaluation, correlatio’. with other sub- 
jects, and a _ pupil’s bibliography—tisting 
books, poems, pictures, visual aids, and music, 
followed by a list of teachers’ references. 


Intermediate and Upper Grades 


CALIFORNIA 


16. Fresno County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Social Studies. Fresno County, 
The Board, 1941. 12 p. 


The general plan of organization states the 
objectives, gives an over-view of the subject 
matter for each grade, 4-8, inclusive, and lists 
available State and supplementary texts. The 
outline attempts to correlate the work in 
geography and history, and suggests units of 
work at the various grade levels. The several 
subjects of the curriculum are published both 
as separate bulletins and bound in a single 
volume. 


17. Glendale. 
trict. 


gentina: 


Unified School Dis- 
Instructional Unit Guide. Ar- 
World Folk. A Teachers’ 
Guide to a Sixth Grade Unit in Social 
Studies and Science. Glendale, The 
District, 1941. 7 p. mimeo, 


The unit on Argentina. It is designed to 
cover a period of 4 to 6 weeks, and gives con- 
cepts to be developed, student problems, learn- 
ing activities, and materials. 


18, ——_—-. ————. _/nstructional 
Unit Guide. Mexico Today: World 
Folk. A Teachers’ Guide to a Sixth 


Unit in Social Studies and 
Glendale, The District, 1942. 


12 p. mimeo. 


Grade 
Science. 


The unit on Megvico Today. It lists con- 
cepts to be developed, student problems, learn- 
ing activities, and materials. Includes a bibli- 
ography, and suggestions for industrial arts 
activities. 





19. -, Instructional 
Unit Guide. Latin America: World 
Geography. A Teachers’ Guide to a 
Seventh Grade Unit in Social Studies. 
Glendale, The District, 1941. 19 p. 


mimeo. 


This guide considers the countries as a 
group rather than as individual political units. 
It lists student problems, learning activities 
and materials for each concept. 








20. San Mateo County. Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
Units of Work. Grades 3 and 4, Grades 
& and 6. Redwood City, The County 
Superintendent’s Office, 1942; 1941. 
mimeo. 

Published as separate units, but using the 
same general organization are the following: 
The Story of Sugar, Chocolate, and Cocoa 
(Grades 3 and 4); How the World Gets Its 
Rubber, A Coffee Plantation, and A Cattle 
Ranch (Grades 3 and 4) ; and The Story of the 
Sea (Grudes 5 and 6). These units were de- 
veloped by committees of teachers in relation 
to the Teachers’ Guide to the Social Studies. 
LOUISIANA 

21. Louisiana Department of Educa- 
tion. Z'entative Guide for Teaching the 
Social Studies in Grades Four. Five. 
Baton Rouge, The De 
(Bulletin No. 


Siz, and Seven. 
partment, 1941. 223 p. 
464) 


The guide is classified by grade, describes 
objectives and outcomes, and lists suggestive 
units of work for each grade in history and 
in geography, giving for each unit specific ob 
jectives, content, materials of instruction, sug 
gested activities, correlation with other sub 
jects of the curriculum, emphasis on vocabu- 
lary, evidence of achievement, and a list of 
pertinent books. 

NEW JERSEY 

22. Carteret. Board of Education. 
A Guide for the Teach ing of Social Sci- 
ence in Grades 4, 5, and 6 of the Eli 
mentary School. Carteret, The Board, 
1943. 82 p. mimeo. 

The guide presents units in geography and 
history taught as distinct subjects, for grades 
4-6; offers a plan for integrating these units 
with other subjects; discusses the evaluation 
of the social studies; describes teaching aids 
and objectives used in emphasizing democratic 
ideals and practices, and in developing group 
cooperation and individual responsibility. 
NEW YORK 

23. Olean. Board of 
Outline for U pper Grades, Seven and 
Fight. Olean, The Board, 1945. p. 30 
96; 155-201. 


The social studies for the 7B and 7A grades 


Education. 


comprise eight units dealing with the relation 
of the people to the community and to the 
State. Each unit includes specific objectives, 
approaches, and methods of evaluation. The 
seven units for the eighth grade deal with 
the geography and history of the United 
States, and include unit objectives and an 
outline of subject matter. 


OHIO 
*94. Canton. Board of 
Course of Study, Ble me ntary Schools. 


Education. 


Social Science, Grade 4, Grade 5. Can- 
ton, Timken Vocational High School 
Print Shop, 1941. 2 vols. 


A brief introduction to each volume indi- 
cates the point of view used in developing the 
course. The social science program of the 
fourth grade is made up of 15 units dealing 
with geographic information, materials, and 
principles applied to the world. The fifth 
grade program is made up of a series of geog- 
raphy and history units dealing with the 
United Alaska, Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland; with 
the West Indies, Mexico, Central, and South 


America 


TEXAS 


States, Canada, 


25. Fort Worth. Public Schools. 
SOC ial Ntudie i i A T'¢ ntative Course of 
Study for the Fourth Grade. Fort 


Worth, Public Schools, 1941. 217 p. 


mimeo, (Curriculum Bulletin No. 


304. ) 


An introduction shows the relation of the 
work of grade four to the total elementary 
school social studies program and discusses 
point of view, general objectives, significant 
basic principles, genera] nature of the course, 
the division of the activities of a unit, and 
suggestions concerning teaching procedures, 
teaching materials, and evaluation. It con- 
tains units on Forth Worth; the effect of 
agriculture and trade on our lives; life -in 
Holland and Switzerland; clothing and travel. 
It includes an optional unit on education in 
America. 

WISCONSIN 

26. Green Bay. Board of Educa- 
tion. Flexibl Lape rience Units, So- 
cial Ntudie S. Crade 8 fh, 6. Green Bay, 


The Board, 1941. 


The social studies curriculum in Green Bay 


2 vols. mimeo. 


has been a cooperative project of 92 teachers, 
14 principals, and 4 supervisors over a period 
of 3 years. The course of study for Grade 
4 deals with the adjustment of people to their 
environment and includes units on the Congo, 
the Tigris-Euphrates, and the Nile; the Sa- 
life in the days of the Greeks and Ro- 
life of the Eskimos, the Vikings; life 
The course of 


hara ; 
mans ; 
in Switzerland and Holland. 
study for Grade 6 discusses the importance 
of each of the nations of Europe and the 
Orient to us. These are termed “flexible ex- 
perience units.” 


Total Elementary Grade Range 
CALIFORNIA 

27. Kern County. Office of County 
Superintendent of Schools. Social 
A Guide for Kern 
County Teachers. Bakersfield, The 
Bakersfield Californian, 1943, 248 p. 


Studies—Science. 


The bulletin discusses guiding curriculum 
through teachers’ questions as developed in 


a 6-week University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; 


workshop at the 
discover- 
ing the needs and interests of children; prob- 
lems related to organization of sequence; 
eriteria for the selection and organization of 
social studies—science content; discusses use 
of community surveys; and suggests a basic 
The sug- 


program in social studies—science, 
gested basic program is divided by grade, and 
lists the social studies and science activities 


which deal with the core center. 


28. Long Beach. Public Schools, 
Units of Work, Grades 1-5, Long 


Board, 1945. Mimeo. 5 


Beach, 
units. 


The 


Published as separate units but using the 
throughout, are 
Life, A Unit of 
Work for First-Year Children; Wholesale 
and Retail Markets, A Unit of Work for 
Second-Year Children; Trains, a Unit of 
Work for Third-Year Children; Life in 
China, a Fourth-Grade Unit; and Plantation 
Life in the South, A Fifth-Grade Unit. 
units are the result of 


same general organization 


the following: Community 


These 
“ceoperative thought 
and individual classroom experience.” 


29. Los Angeles. City School Dis- 
trict. Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools. Los Angeles, The Board, 1942. 
S01 p. 


Similar to the /nstructional Guide, 14 sub- 
ject areas including history, geography, and 
civics are developed in outline form for each 
grade, in terms of (1) what we teach, (2) 
pupil accomplishment, and (3) materials of 
instruction. 


a Instructional 
Guide for Te ache 78 of hl LE ntary 
Schools. (School Publication No. 38.) 


Los Angeles, The Board, 1942. 157 p. 


Presented here is a statement of “the edu- 
cational philosophy which underlies the in- 
structional program of elementary school sub- 
jects,” together with techniques and methods 
of instruction. A brief section is devoted to 
“The Teacher and the Growing Child.” In 
loose-leaf form, 14 subject fields are each 
treated grade by grade in terms of objectives, 
classroom environment, experiences, materials 
of instruction, appraisal of pupil accomplish- 
ment. 

31. Los Angeles County. Course of 
Study for the kl mentary Schools of 
Los Angeles County, New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., Feb- 
ruary 1944. 252 p. 

This is a revision of an earlier course and 
deals primarily framework and 
content of the curriculum. It is organized 
by grades (primary, intermediate, and upper) 
around certain major aims which are similar 
Included are content, 


with the 


for every subject field. 
suggested approaches, development of social 
understandings, attitudes, concepts, informa- 
tion, and skills. For the teacher’s reference 
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there is a list of pertinent materials, including 
books, pictures, maps, and current publica- 
tions and journals. 

32. Santa Barbara County. Office of 
Superint endent of Schools. Santa Rar- 
bara County Teachers Deve lop suilders 
Santa 

Jarbara, The Schauer Printing Studios, 
Inc., 1942. 829 p. (Vol. 6, Elementary). 


in Daily Democratic Lwina. 


These units of work designed for 
pupils of the 
grade, and deal with various phases of com- 
Each 


unit is presented informally, but includes the 


were 


kindergarten through eighth 


munity and State environments chiefly. 
guiding objectives and a description of its 
beginning: lists problems and activities; de- 
scribes the development of the unit, the use 
of activities, ways of evaluating the unit; and 


lists books and other materials for use of 


teachers and of pupils. The volume is illus- 
trated with pictures showing the development 


of various phases of work. 

Board of Edu- 
eation. Teachers’ Guide, Early and 
Later Childhood, Ele mentary School. 
Ventura County Board of Education, 
1942. p. 


35. Ventura County. 


LO8—120. 


In a setting developed through careful pre- 
sentation of the nature of the child and the 
society in which he lives, and pupil personnel 
counseling, social studies and 


guidance and 


sciences are discussed from the standpoint of 
democratic 
dures in the classroom, pupil participation in 
the life of 
gram, chal 


purpose, content, learning proce- 


the community, method and pro- 
acteristics of a good unit of expe- 


rience, teacher preparation for a unit of 
experience, and materials and equipment. 
triefly discussed are units for each of the 6 
years of the elementary school. There is a 


general bibliography. 
COLORADO 

34. Colorado. Department of Edu- 
cation. Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools. The Department, 
1942. p. 


Denver, 


115-253. 


The section on the social studies presents an 
outline of the social studies by grades, from 
The units of work are 
planned around a center of interest for each 
grade: 


one through eight. 
they list objectives, problems for devel- 
oping the unit, and activities which include 
those suitable for the approach, and informa- 
and cul- 
The section includes: 
(1) suggestions for combining grades and al- 
ternating years in small schools, and for evalu- 


tional, expressional, evaluational, 


minating experiences. 


ating the pupils’ progress together with spe- 
cial helps in teaching social studies; and (2) 


a bibliography for teachers. 
IDAHO 


35. Idaho. Department of Public 
Instruction. Curricular Guide: Philos- 
ophy, Content, Procedure—Adaptable 


Volume 29, Number 2 


to Elementary Schools of Idaho. Boise, 
Department of Education, 1943. p. 
80-96. 


Suggests activities based on the home and 
community for grades 1-3 and offers optional 
plans for grades 4-6, suggesting the use of 
separate geography and history texts, or the 
material for history and 


use of unified 


geography. 
INDIANA 

36. Department of Public 
Instruction. /eme ntary School Guide. 
Indianapolis, The Department, 1944. 
54p. (Bulletin No. 150.) 


Indiana. 


Introduced by brief sections on point of 
view, making the daily schedule, and grouping 
of related subjects, there is a section entitled 
“The Social Content Area 


phy, Science.” 


-History, Geogra- 
The major social functions for 
Both 
sion and chart forms, the grade placement of 


group living are indicated. in discus- 


content is indicated, and units of work are 
suggested for grades, kindergarten through 
nine. 

IOWA 


37. Lowa. State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. How the Elem ntary 
School Can Teach About Inflation. Des 
Moines, The Department, 1943. 6 p. 
mimeo, 


Based upon a series of general concepts, 
this brief statement lists the areas in which 
understandings are sought. Social studies as 
one of these areas receives particular mention. 


38. Lowa. Department of Public In- 
struction. Social Studies: Geography 
Grades 1-8; History, Grades 14. Des 
Moines, The Department, 1944. 365 p. 
(Iowa Elementary Teachers Handbook, 
Vol. 6) 


The bulletin is divided into seven sections 
which give chief emphasis to geography. Sec- 
tion 1 is devoted to a study of Indian life 
in the second grade. Section 2 gives a general 
view of grades 3-8 and discusses the plan, 
meaning, and general objectives of geography, 
the need of basic textbooks, collateral read- 
ing, the value of pictures, and the use of sta- 
tistics and graphs. Section 3 gives units on 
food, shelter, and clothing for third-grade 
children. Section 4 contains units on trans- 
portation, food, clothing, and shelter in dis- 
tant lands for use in the fourth grade. 
tion 5 is made up of units on the United States 
and Canada for fifth-grade pupils. Section 6 
contains alternative programs for grades 6-8 
on Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Section 7 contains units on Asia, Southwest 
Pacific, Africa, and Latin America. Each sec- 
tion gives the program for the year with sug- 
gested timing; objectives; the units with a 
list of materials, methods of approach, con- 
tent, and suggested pupil activities, tests, and 
references, 


Sec- 


KANSAS 

39. Kansas City. Public Schools. Out- 
line of Content in the Kansas City 
Elementary School Program. Kansas 
City, The Board, 1944. Unnumbered. 


Introduced by a statement concerning the 
philosophy of education for the public schools 
of Kansas City, each of the individual sub- 
jects including social studies is presented 
briefly for kindergarten through grade six. 
The suggestions to the teacher include an 
overview, framework of content, achievement 
of essential learning (teaching suggestions, 
evaluation, and materials), and professional 
aids. 


40. Kansas. Department of Educa- 
tion. Suggestions for Teaching Social 
Studies in the Elementary Grades. To- 
peka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1943, 1944. 2 vols. 


Each volume covers a semester’s work, is 
classified by grade, and is made up of lesson 
plans for each unit in the Teachers’ Guide 
to the Kansas Elementary School Program 
of Studies. 


11. Teacher's Guide to 
the Kansas Elementary School Program 
of Studies. Topeka, Kansas State 
Printing Plant, 1941. 259 p. 





The material is classified by grade, from 
one through eight, with each unit in the so- 
cial studies including an introductory state- 
ment, objectives, activities, correlations, ex- 
pected outcomes, basic and additional refer- 
ences, and a list of free materials when avaii- 
able. There is also included a correlation 
chart for the social studies, health, safety, 
and elementary science, classified by grade. 
An agricultural supplement is appended for 
those who wish to use the material in rela- 
tion to social studies, 


MICHIGAN 

42. Grand Rapids. Public Schools. 
Early Elementary Curriculum, V ol. 2.— 
Exploration, Planning, and Problem 
Solving in Social Studies, Health and 
Safety, Nature and Science. Kinder- 
garten, first and second grades. Grand 
Rapids, The Board, 1943. 143 p. 
mimeo. 


Following an introduction to exploration, 
planning, and problem solving based on the 
accepted principles of child development, the 
social studies is an important area to be de- 
veloped. Experiences generally common to 
all children in the fields of home and com- 
munity are considered preparatory for thdése 
of the school. These are outlined. Following 
is a statement concerning desired growth in 
kindergarten, first, and second grades. Also 
outlined are specific helps in relation to the 
activity period, activity units, daily planning, 


iz 








and about 20 pages devoted to material aids, 
such as, books and visual helps organized in 
terms of possible units. 


43. Grand Rapids. Problem Solving 
im Later Elementary Grades. Vol. 3— 
Problem Solving in Social Studies, Sci- 
ence, and Health in Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grades. Grand 
Rapids, The Board, 1943. 129 p. mimeo. 


Following an overview on problem solving, 
there is a similar overview on what to teach 
in the problem solving area. Three major 
themes run through the sequence of four 
grades: (1) Essentials to living together 
well; (2) growth of American institutions and 
their future; and (3) work of the world for a 
coordinated society. From these are devel- 
oped specific emphases for each grade. An 
attempt has been made as the discussion 
states, to integrate science, health, and the 
social studies. Singled out for attention are 
certain social studies concepts or areas of 
study, such as, democracy, geography, map 
skills, consumer education. 

44. Rochester. Board of Education. 
Tentative Curriculum Program for 
Rochester Elementary Schools, Grades 
Kindergarten-VI. Rochester, The 
Board, 1941. 127 p. 


Based on a statement of philosophy of 
education and of the aims of education, is a 
discussion concerning the scope of the curric- 
ulum which includes the major functions of 
social life and descriptions of centers of in 
terest for grades one through six. The brief 
section on the social studies contains sug- 
gestive procedures for developing 
studies abilities. 


MINNESOTA 

45. Minneapolis. Board of Educa- 
tion. A Guide to Teaching the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. 
Minneapolis, The Board, 1943. 75 p. 


social 


The scope of the social studies in terms of 
philosophy, aims, and organization of the 
curriculum, is presented in the form of a 
chart for each of the seven areas of living in 
cluded in the course of study. It describes 
ways of helping children achieve satisfactory 
social relations in their own community 
through practicing democracy in school and, 
as an important aspect of this experience, un- 
derstanding racial, national, and regional 
groups. It points out methods of developing 
units, the use of teaching aids—especially 
visual and audio materials—and methods of 
evaluating the social studies. 

46. Social 
Source Units for Early Elementary 
Grades. Kindergarten, Grades 1, 2, 3. 
Minneapolis, The Board, 1943. 

This book of source units is part of a total 


program of study and publication of the Min- 
neapolis schools, involving representative 


Studies 





teachers and supervisors, and covering a 
period of several years’ time. It is closely re 
lated to the publications Harly Elementary 
School, a Handbook for Teachers, and Guide 
to Teaching the Social Studies in the Blemen- 
tary School. At each of the levels, kinder- 
garten, grades 1, 2, 3, there is given an over- 
view and points of evaluation. These are fol- 
lowed by accounts of experiences which chil- 
dren have had in studying their community 
in terms of both the present and the past. 
Bibliographies are included for each of these 
experiences, listing specific stories, poems, 
songs, picture books, pictures, films, books 
for the teacher. At the end of the volume is 
an annotated list of motion picture films avail- 
able through the local board of education. 


Social Studies 
Source Units, Grade 4, Grade 5, Grade 6. 
Minneapolis, The Board, 1943. 


CT, en, et, 


3 vols. 


The units for these three guides are based 
upon the publication: A Guide to Teaching the 
Studies in the Elementary School, 


which represents a point of view. The fourth- 


Social 


grade units deal with the geography of various 


parts of the world. Each unit presents an 
overview, specific aims of the unit and its 
development, the program of study, group ac- 
tivities, methods of evaluation; and a list of 
references used by the teachers, a list of books 
for children’s reading, and a list of visual 
aids. 
MISSOURI 

18. Missouri. Department of Edu- 
Missouri at Work on the Public 
School Curriculum. Courses of Study 
for Elementary Grades, 1942. Jefferson 
City, Mid-State Printing Co., 1942. 


p. 327-516. 


cation. 


The social studies section of the general 
course of study attempts to develop units built 
around real life problems based on content 
materials drawn from history, geography, and 
government or citizenship. The content ma- 
terials are classified by subject and divided by 
grades. There is a section consisting of in- 
tegrated teaching units, four to seven for 
each grade, in which content materials are 
drawn from all subjects included in the area. 
The units, each of which has a central theme, 
include an overview, list of objectives, outline 
of content, list of procedures, and pupil ac- 
learnings, 


tivities; and describe essential 


understandings, habits, and attitudes. 
MONTANA 

*49. Montana. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. A Course of Study for 
Rural and Graded Elementary Schools 
To Be Used in the Public Schools of 
Montana. Great Falls, Tribune Frint- 
ing and Supply Company, 1942. p. 
171-576. 

The social studies section of the general 
course of study discusses objectives, texts, 
procedures, methods used in measuring re- 


sults, and films and film strips, arranged by 
grade in history, geography, and civics. Each 
of the units of work, numbering four to eight 
for each grade, includes an introductory state- 
ment, lists objectives, and gives factual knowl- 
edge pertinent to the unit. Sample activities 
are included for each grade. 


50. ———- ————_-. Forty-ELight 
Units of Learning for Rural and 
Graded Elementary Schools To Be 
Used in the Public Schools of Montana. 
Great Falls, The Tribune Printing and 
Supply Company, 1943. 60 p. 


The 48 units for grades 1-8, developed in 
loose-leaf form, list in parallel columns for 
each unit: books, sound motion pictures, films 
and film strips; application of language; ap- 
plication of art and handwork ; social science; 
application of science; application of arith- 
metic; and music and recreation. 

NEW JERSEY 

51. Haddonfield. Public Schools. 
Instructional Guide for Teachers of the 
Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
Haddonfield, The Board, 1943.  p. 
5460. 


Written by and for teachers, this guide sets 
forth the aims, plans, criteria for the develop- 
ment of instruction in geography, history, and 
civics, and integration with other school ex- 
periences from the kindergarten through the 
eighth grade, using a central theme in each 
grade, and organized in parallel column form. 


52. New Jersey. State of New Jersey 
Department of Education. Building 
Citizenship in a Democracy Through 
the Social Studies. Trenton, The De- 
partment, 1945. 136 p. Elementary 
School Bulletin No. 10. 


The foreword indicates that the publication 
is not a course of study, or a new program. 
Rather it is a source book prepared over a 
period of several years’ time with the help of 
teachers, parents, laymen, social science spe- 
cialists, helping teachers, school principals 
and supervisors, superintendents, representa- 
tives of the State Teachers Colleges, and staff 
of the Elementary Division of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Divided into two parts, the first is concerned 
with planning and teaching in terms of the 
concept, “Social Studies Should Help Develop 
Social Competence.” Part II presents illustra- 
tive materials for objectives, experiences in 
social areas, some programs, outlines of sample 
units, illustrations of the program in opera- 
tion, and comprehensive bibliographies, 


NEW MEXICO 

*53. New Mexico. Department of 
Education. Curriculum Development in 
the Elementary Schools of New Mewico. 
Santa Fe, The Santa Fe Press, 1944. 
p. 124-225. (Bulletin No. 2) 
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The social studies section of the bulletin in- 
eludes an outline on planning the work; pro- 
cedures in the development of the unit; learn- 
ings acquired by the pupils during the 
development of the unit; and suggestions for 
pupil-teacher evaluation. The units of work 
are built around problems which cut across 
subject lines; they list appreciations, knowl- 
edges, habits and skills, approaches, activities, 
integration, outcomes; and a bibliography for 
the teacher, one for the children, a list of 
stories to be read, and a list of music books. 


NEW YORK 

54. Mamaroneck. 
District No. 1. 
of Study for Primary Grades. Mamar- 
School District, 1944. 16 p. 


Union Free School 
Social Studies Course 


oneck, 
mimeo. 


Tied in with the social studies program of 
the State Education Department, this pub- 
lication singles out festivals and holidays, and 
For kinder- 
garten grades, 1, 2, 3, there is a statement of 


economics for special comment. 


objectives, subject matter, and bibliography, 
at each level. 

55. Mamaroneck. Union Free School 
District No.1. Social Studies Course of 
Study for Upper Elementary Grades. 
Mamaroneck, The School District, 1944. 
14.p. mimeo. 


Developed in plan and organization on the 


same basis as the primary material listed 
earlier. 
56. New York State. University. 


Albany, 
The University of the State of New 
York Press, 1945. 174 p. (Bulletin 
1250.) (Elementary School Social 
Studies Pamphlet 3.) 


Exploring the Environment. 


This bulletin illustrates various ways that 
New York State have used their 
teaching children in grades 
one through six. It points out appropriate 
materials for environmental studies, methods 
for discovering sources and resources, sugges- 


teachers in 
environment in 


tions for informal surveys, the use of explor- 
atory trips, and a resulting materials labor- 
atory. It 
mental studies to the development of skills, 


diseusses the relation of environ- 


habits, attitudes, and appreciations; and ways 
of recording information and keeping mate- 
rials. It illustrative cases of en- 
made by elementary 
schools in New York State, and sample units 
of work. It includes an inventory of State 
parks, of and historic sites, and 
supplies a guide for use when visiting each 
It gives samples 
of guides for use in a study of typical places 
Included is a checklist for the 
teacher’s inventory of community resources. 
The bibliography lists books and magazine 
articles, maps for the use of teachers, and 
books for boys and girls. 


includes 


vironmental studies 


museums, 
of these types of resources. 


in any locality. 
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57. : . NSocial- Studies 
for New York State Children. An Out- 
line of Suggested Content for the Pro- 
gram. Albany, The University of the 
State of New York Press, 1945. 39 p. 
(Bulletin 1286) (Elementary School 
Social Studies Pamphlet 4). 





The bulletin presents suggested outlines for 
kindergarten, grades 1 and 2, grades 3 and 4, 
and grades 5 and 6. Each outline lists con- 
cepts; areas suggested for special emphasis; 
activities related to the total experience and 
outcomes, but with desirable freedom in adapt- 
ing these to the local situation. The appendix 
includes: A plan of gradation, suggested trips, 
education for citizenship and patriotism di- 
vided by age groups, celebration of holidays 
and festivals arranged by age groups. The 
bibliography lists books on the content of the 
social studies, on principles of democracy, on 
understanding the child, on aims of education, 
on methods of teaching the social studies, and 
on the unit. 


OHIO 
58. Akron. Board of Education. 
Course of Study Outlines—Primary 
Akron, The Board, 1943. p. 
Publication No. 54-a. 


Prepared by a committee of principals, this 
series includes social studies. The outline for 
each grade, beginning with first, includes 
brief statements concerning materials of in- 
struction, an overview, and teaching content. 


59. Akron. Board of Education. 
Course of Study Outlines—Middl 
Grades. Akron, The Board, 1943. p. 
47-65. (Publication No. 14-b.) 


The same general plan for organization is 
followed as in primary grades. In addition 
there is a list of supplementary books, and a 
bibliography of teacher’s references. 
tains a supplement on global geography, in 
which nine pages are devoted to this timely 
problem. 

60. . Course of Study 
Outlines—U pper Grades. Akron, the 
Board, 1943. p. 54-74. (Publication 
No. 54-«.) 

This course is for sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, and is similar‘ in organization to the 
course for primary and middle grade groups. 
Included is the same supplement on global 
geography which is presented in the middle- 
grade volume. 

OREGON 

61. Corvallis. Public Schools. Cur- 
riculum Handbook, Grade 1-6 Cor- 
vallis,The Board, 1941. 43 p. mimeo. 


Grades. 


et’ ts 
53-59. 


Con- 





In the light of the philosophy of education 
expressed and a statement on the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, there is presented a 
series of “manuscripts” designed to show the 
relationship of the various subject fields to 


the total program. Detailed grade objectives 
are shown in the Scope and Sequence Chart 
for Social Science. 


62. Oregon. State Department of 
Education. A Guide to the Program of 
Studies in the Elementary Schools of 
Oregon. Salem, The Department, 1945. 
155 p. 

The introduction distinguishes the guide 
from courses of study, by indicating that it 
does not discuss methods, procedures, sup- 
plementary instructional materials, or evalua- 
tion, and it is to be revised every 2 years. 

For each of grades, 1-8, inclusive, there is 
a brief section on social studies, which gives 
objectives, an outline of content and behavior 
patterns for each of grades 1 and 2; for each 
of the remaining grades there is a statement 
of content and several suggested units briefly 
developed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

*63. South Dakota. 
Public Instruction. 
for Elementary Grades. 
Department, 1943. p. 207-396. 
riculum Bulletin No. 35). 


The social studies program of the general 
course of study is made up of correlated social 
studies for grades 1-8, based on units of work 
built around a central theme, and presented 
in two columns listing content in one column 
and activities in the other. The units in 
grades 1-3 cut across subject lines; those in 
grades 4-5 correlate geography and history; 
those in grades 6-8 correlate geography, 
civics, and history. 


TENNESSEE 

*64. Tennessee. Department of Ed- 
ucation. Guide for Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Nashville, The De- 
partment, 1943. p. 93-116. 


The social studies section of the guide is 
arranged by grade, with the work of each 
grade from one through eight based on a cen- 
tral theme. Included as social studies are: 
geography, history and civics, conservation 
and science, health and nutrition, physical 
education, recreation and safety. Objectives, 
learning experiences in areas of living, pupil 
achievements, and suggestions for teachers 
are given for each grade. 

TEXAS 

65. Conroe. Conroe Independent 
School District. Social Studies in the 
Elementary Years, 2-6. Conroe, The 
District, 1941. 5 vols. 


The units of work in each grade were 
organized around comprehensive problems in 
which children were vitally interested, and 
which met children’s needs. They are devel- 
oped in the light of an introductory volume, 
which outlines the philosophy of teaching 
social studies, adopted by the committee. 
The subject matter of the units for succeed- 


Department of 
Course of Study 
Pierre, The 
(Cur- 








ing years extend the range of children’s inter- 
ests. The units present: problems; objec- 
tives, an overview; suggested approaches; 
suggested assimilative materials; 
activities of research, discussion, practice; 
teachers’ and pupils’ references ; lists of books 
in the classroom; poetry, songs, and pictures, 
together with a statement of desirable out- 
comes. 


66. Orange. Independent School] 
District. TZentative Courses of Study 
for Kindergarten, First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. 
Orange, The Board. (Curriculum Bul- 
letins Nos. 200, 301-306.) 7 
mimeo. 


suggested 


vols. 


These courses express a close relationship 
between social studies and science. Centers 
of interest are indicated for kindergarten 
through grade six, together with units devel- 
oped in outline form. 


UTAH 


67. Utah. Department of Public In- 
struction. A Teaching Guide for the 
Elementary Schools of Utah. Salt Lake 
City, The Department, 1941. 357 p. 
duplicated. 


Includes: Curriculum Foundations; Per 
sonal Well Being (Health Instruction) ; The 
Communicative Aspects (Language Arts) ; 
The Understanding Aspects (Science) ; The 
Quantitative Aspects (Arithmetic); the 
Social Implications and _ Interpretations 
(Social Studies); The Aesthetic (Arts). 
Fifty-two pages are devoted to the “Social 
Studies.” Emphasis is given to point of view, 
survey of the community, experiences and 
their evaluation, suggested areas for social 
experiences for the lower and upper ele- 
mentary schools, criteria for selection of ex 
periences, other problems, and a bibliography. 


VIRGINIA 


*68. Virginia. Board of Education. 
Course of Study for Virginia Elemen- 
tary Schools, Grades 1-7. Richmond, 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 
1943. 653 p. (Bulletin Vol. 25, No. 6) 


The course of study, classified by grades 
and organized around life problems, offers 
suggestions for the use of the course of study 
in organizing and developing instruction. It 
lists: centers of interest ; problems and activi- 
ties, and generalizations by grades ; methods of 
developing skills; guidance for personal de 
velopment of boys and girls; developing crea 
tive ability; planning and 
groups; using and 
adapting instruction to the smal! school; and 
lists supplementary materials. It offers sug 
gestions for judging the results of activities 
under each problem in the grade materials; in 
cludes charts of abilities to be developed and 
procedures, divided by fields; and 
contains a section on evaluating instruction. 


working with 


earing for materials; 


subject 


WASHINGTON 

69. Tacoma. Board of Education. 
Social Studies Guide Units for Learning 
by Living. Illustrative Units of Work 
to Accompany and Implement the Social 
Studies Outlines, Grades 1 to 6, Selected 
from Classroom Units Submitted by 
Tacoma Teachers. Tacoma, The Board, 
1941. 170 p. 


The units of work for each year are based 
on a central theme and are developed in the 
form of an overview, desired outcomes, lists 
of possible activities, excursions, construction, 
discussion, research, creative and apprecia- 
tion activities; and discuss aspects of con- 
tent areas, the development of the units, and 
culminating activity. Each unit is followed 
by a list of books for teachers, books for chil- 
dren, books that may be read to the children, 
audio-visual aids, music, and poems. There 
is also included, for each unit, suggestions 
for correlation with language, reading, arith- 
metic, art, music, and writing. 


70. Vancouver. Public Schools. So- 
cial Studies Handbook for Grades 1-7. 
Vancouver, The Board. Revised, 1941. 
54 p. mimeo. 


Teachers and principals combined to write 
this handbook as a study of progress in de- 
velopment of good practices in teaching the 
social studies. Following a statement of gen- 
eral aims is a discussion of educational prin- 
ciples upon which classroom experiences are 
based, with special emphasis on provision for 
individual differences. Social development of 
the elementary school child is discussed in 
terms of several age groups, and in detail. 
Areas of social experience are proposed for 
each of the grade levels and are developed in 


outline form, 


Secondary School Level 


Junior High School 


CALIFORNIA 


*71. Long Beach. Board of Educa- 
tion. The Growth of Democracy in 
America. A Course of Study for Grades 
Seven, Fight, and Nine on Social Living 
in Our Democracy. Long Beach, The 
Board, 1943. 33 p. mimeo. 


The units state purposes, desired outcomes 
in terms of knowledges and skills, suggested 
activities, and teaching materials. Provision 
is made for the integration of music, art, and 
the language arts with the social science units. 


NEW YORK 

*72. New York State. University. 
Community Life. A suggested Unit Or- 
ganization for the Seventh Grade Pro- 
gram in Social Studies. Albany, The 
University of the State of New York 


Press, 1941. 47 p. (Bulletin No. 1229, 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Division of Secondary Education. Bul- 
letin III-7) 


The bulletin includes eight units that con- 
sider the community and the State. Each unit 
lists specific objectives, suggested content and 
activities, and references. Sources for com- 
munity study material are given. 

*73. . Our American 
Heritage. A Suggested Unit Organiza- 
tion for the Bighth Grade Program in 
Social Studies. Albany, The University 
of the State of New York Press, 1942. 
64 p. (Bulletin No. 1232. Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development. Division of See- 
ondary Education. Bulletin III-8) 





The course of study, which is intended for 
use in the eighth grade, is divided into units 
which list possible outcomes, scope of content, 
suggestion for development, and a bibliography 
of books for reading and reference, and for 
related fiction. The bulletin ends with a list 
of books for general use, guides to other mate- 
rials, films, recordings, and a list of standard 
equipment for the teaching of social studies in 
the eighth year. 

*74, ; The Economie 
World (World Geography and Eco- 
nomic Citizenship). A Suggested Unit 
Organization for the Ninth Grade Pro- 
gram in Social Studies. Albany, The 
University of the State of New York 
Press. 1944. 46 p. (Bulletin No. 1262. 
Bureau of Curriculum Development. 
Education. 





Division of Secondary 


Bulletin III-9). 


The course of study on world geography and 
economic citizenship.is divided into units 
which list possible outcomes, scope of content, 
suggestions for development, and references. 
The bulletin also includes lists of books for 
general use, films, distributors of films, and 
Standard equipment for the teaching of social 
studies in the ninth year. 

75. Ithaca. Board of Education. 
Course of Study in Social Studies, Sev- 
enth Grade. Ithaca, The Board, 1941. 
97 p. mimeo. 

Each of the four units lists unit objectives, 
approaches, outline of content, study guide 
questions, activities, books for teachers and 
pupils, and visual and auditory aids. The 
units deal with the community, the British 
Empire, Latin America, and the Far East. 

76. ° De ve loping Skill 
in Reading Maps ° Exe PCUSeS To Be 
Used in Connection With the Units on 
Latin America, the Far East, and the 
British Nations, 
Ithaca, The Board, 1943. 61 p. mimeo. 





Commonwealth of 
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This monograph presents eight lessons in 
map reading. The lessons are illustrated with 
line drawings and a test of map reading skills 


is included 

Course of Study 
in Sor ial Studie Ne Kighth Grade. Ith- 
aca, The Board, 1944. 82 p. mimeo. 


The units deal with American history and 
were tested in the classroom during the school 
year 1943-44. Each unit lists objectives, sug- 
gested approaches, outline of content, a study 
guide and discussion questions, suggested ac- 
tivities, a bibliography for teachers, a bibliog- 
raphy for pupils which includes biography 
and fiction, and visual aids. 

73, ——— ———,, J); veloping Skill 


in Using Time Concepts: Exercises To 
Be Used in Connection With the Units 
History. Ithaca, The 
{1 p. mimeo, 


on Ame recan 


Board, 1943. 


Five lessons designed to develop skill in 
interpreting time concepts are presented, fol- 
lowed by exercises designed to test these skills. 





79. . Course of Study 
in Social Studies, Ninth Grade. Ithaca, 
The Board, 1942. 84 p. mimeo. 

These units deal with vocational interests 
and goals, the formation of opinions, personal 


economics, and government and our obliga- 
tions as citizens. 


OHIO 

80. Cincinnati. Public Schools. A 
Tentative Course of Study for Civics, 
Cincinnati, Public Schools, 
1943. ,131 p.mimeo. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin 105) 


Grade 9. 


The bulletin includes a chapter on proced- 
ures for teaching civics and six units: Educa- 
tional and Personal Guidance, Community 
Life, Traffic Safety, The American Systeua 
of Enterprise, Occupations, and The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. Each unit lists objectives, 
basic considerations, outline of content, activi- 
ties, and references for teachers and pupils. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

81. Erie. Board of School Direc- 
tors. The Course of Study in the Social 
Studies for Secondary Schools, Grades’ 
? through 12. Erie, The Board, 1941. 
95 p. mimeo. (Vol. 1, Grade 7) 

This volume deals with world backgrounds, 
tracing the growth of civilization from pre- 
historic times to the immigrant backgrounds 
Each unit lists objectives, 
outline of content, activities, and bibliography. 

82. — The Course of 
Study in the Social Studies for Sec- 
ondary Schools, Grades 7 through 12. 
Erie, The Board, 1941. 98 p. mimeo. 
(Vol. 2, Grade 8) 


of the present day. 





Volume 29, Number 2 


The eight units deal with the meaning of 
democracy ; conflicting ideas of the rights of 
Americans; the making and adoption of the 
Constitution ; expansion and progress toward 
democratic ideals (1789-1850) ; the Civil War 
period ; the developments of an industrial age ; 
development as a world power with increasing 
responsibility in shaping international poli- 
cies; and relations with Latin America. 


The Course of 
Study in the Social Studies for Sec- 
ondary Schools, Grades 7 through 12. 
Erie, The Board. 1941. 
(Vol. 3, Grade 9) 


ee. « 





91 p. mimeo. 


The course of study for the ninth grade 
deals with community civics, and presents 
units dealing with: Making a living; making 
a home; use of leisure time; cooperation for 
community welfare; education in Erie; and 
understanding the government of the United 
States. It, as well as the other volumes, 
includes questions on the various units, and 
lists of textbooks, fiction and nonfiction books 
for supplementary reading. 


RHODE ISLAND 


84. Providence. Department of Pub- 
lic Schools. Course of Study in Social 
Studies, Grades 7, 8, 9. Providence, 
The Department, 1942. 266 p. mimeo 

The introduction discusses the place of so- 
cial studies in the curriculum, as well as ob- 
jectives and content areas to be developed; 
and suggests how to teach social studies skills. 
The general theme in grade 7b is man and his 
environment; in grades 7a and 8, American 
life and history; and in 9, living in an urban 
community. 


TEXAS 

85. Dallas. Board of Education. 
Reading and Projecting a Map: A Unit 
for Social Studies 2 Classes, Dallas 
Junior High Schools. Dallas, The 
Board, 1944. 32 p. (Bulletin No. 191) 


The unit discusses objectives, the globe and 
general map reading projections upon develop- 
able surfaces, projections upon tangent 
planes, other methods of projection, and pro- 
jections and maps for the air age. It also 
provides study exercises, and lists general 
references for class use. 

86. Fort Worth. Board of Trustees. 
Social Studies. A Tentative Course of 
Study for the Junior High School. 
Fort Worth, The Board, 1941. 195 p. 
mimeo. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 307) 


Before describing units for the seventh and 
eighth grades, the course of study discusses 
the general nature of the course and how to 
construct a unit, and offers suggestions con- 


cerning desirable teaching and evaluation 
procedures. The suggested units list habits, 


skills, and attitudes to be developed; an over- 


view; a suggested approach; and orientation 
and developmental activities. Each unit con- 
cludes with a list of pertinent books for 
teachers. - 

87. Harlingen. Public Schools. 
Units for Seventh Year. A Tentative 
Course of Study in Social Studies for 
the First Year of Junior High School. 
Harlingen, Public Schools, 1944. 32 p. 
mimeo. 


The course of study treats the development 
of American life and includes nine units ar- 
ranged in chronological order. 


88. Orange. Orange - Independent 
School District. Tentative Course of 
Study in Social Studies for Grades 7, 8, 
9,10,11,12. Grade?. Orange, Orange 
Independent School District, 1944. 64 
p. mimeo. (Curriculum Bulletin No.” 
327) 


This bulletin includes five units in the his- 
tory of Texas and three on the early history 
of the United States. It and the other bulle- 
tins in the series list desired outcomes, prob- 
lems and activities, suggestions for evaluation, 
and sources of material. 





89, . Tentative Course 
of Study in Social Studies for Grades 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Grade 8. Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 75 p.mimeo. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 328) 

Nine units are included, covering the period 
in American history from the close of the 
Revolutionary War to the present. 


90. . Tentative Course 
of Study in Social Studies for Grades 
7, 8, 9, 10,11, 12. Grade 9. Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 84 p. mimeo (Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 329) 


The twelve units in world history deai with 
the stories of the nations. 


WASHINGTON 


*91. Tacoma. Board of Education. 
The State of Washington: Its History; 
Its Geography ; Its Government ; Its In- 
stitutions; Its Resources; Its Indus- 
tries; Its Vocations; and Its Society. A 
One Year Course of Study in the Social 
Studies for Use in the Ninth Grade. 
Tacoma, The Board, 1941. 60 p. mimeo. 





The course of study outlines are classified 
by semester, and list objectives, content, and 
activities. Methods of evaluation are sug- 
gested. The bibliography lists fiction and gen- 
eral references for teachers; and fiction, 
poetry, and general references for pupils. It 
also includes suggested films and maps. 








Senior High School 


CALIFORNIA 


92. Long Beach. Board of Fduca- 
tion. Social Problems: Three Resource 
Units for Social Studies 4b. Long 
Beach, The Board, 1944. 69 p. mimeo. 


The units, which deal with the individual 

a well-adjusted personality, youth and family 
living, and youth in the community—are in 
tended for use in grades 11 and 12. Each unit 
lists anticipated outcomes, generalizations, 
analysis of the problem, suggested actiivties, 
methods of evaluation, and teaching materials, 
including books, periodicals, and audio-visual 
materials. 


*93. United States 
History and Government. First Half. 
Units 1, 2, and 3 of Eleventh Grad: 
Social Studies - Second Half, Units I, b. 
and 6 of Eleventh Grade Social Studie: 
Long Beach, The Board, 1945. 2 vols. 
mimeo. 





Each unit includes: Anticipated outcomes ; 
Suggested problems; an analysis of the unit; 
suggested activities, which include recordings, 
motion pictures, books and periodicals, pam- 
phlets and bulletins, written work, 
graphs, excursions, group projects, outside 
speakers, radio programs, panels, and drama 
tization ; methods of evaluating the unit; and 
a list of textbooks and supplementary read 
ing, including fiction as well as nonfiction. 
Listed in appendix are motion pictures, radio 
scripts, study prints, and evaluation exercises 


94. Santa Barbara County. Office of 
Superintendent of Schools. Santa Bar- 
bara County Curriculum Guide for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. Santa 
Barbara, Office of Superintendent of 
Schools, 1941. 411 p. vol. 4. 


maps, 


This volume presents a description of pro 
cedure azd preblems adapted especially for 
use in the core course and a consideration of 
the curriculum in the various subject fields 
It includes teaching guides and sample units, 
starting with: An introduction, a statement 
of the relationship of general aims to the unit, 
generalizations, suggested pupil activities, and 
their effect on the growth of the pupils. The 
units contain a bibliography of books, bulletins 
and pamphlets, fiction, poetry, magazines, and 
maps pertinent to the specific unit. The vol- 
ume is illustrated. 


INDIANA 


*95. Indiana. Department of Public 
Instruction. World Geography: A Ten- 
tatiwe Course of Study for High Schools. 
Indianapolis, The Department, 1943. 
40 p. (Bulletin No. 160). 


The seven units on world geography outline 
the course: A list of reference materials for 


the teacher is also provided, consisting of 
geography texts, books available in the social 
studies section of most public libraries, general 
texts, bibliographies, indexes, government pub- 
lications, and sources of pictures and films. 


LOUISIANA 


96. Louisiana. Department of Edu- 
cation. Tentative Guide for Teaching 
General and American History in the 
High School. Baton Rouge, The De- 
partment, 1943. 122 p. (Bulletin No. 
506). 


The bulletin discusses child development for 
democracy through a program of the social 
studies in the public schools; the interpreta- 
tion of a unit of work; basic principles that 
influence a social studies program; the func- 
tion of visual aids; the building of a vo- 
cabulary; the library in the social studies 
and the general objectives in the 
The units on world 


program ; 
social studies program. 
history and problems and on American his- 
tory provide an overview, specific objectives, 
scope and sequence of topics, lists of instruc- 
tional materials, suggested teacher-pupil ac- 
tivities, and evidences of achievement. 


MISSOURI 


*97. Missouri. Department of Edu- 
cation. Missouri at Work on the Public 
School Curriculum. Social Studies. 
Jefferson City, The Department, 1941. 
594 p. (Secondary School Series, Bul- 
letin 4A). 

This bulletin provides material for grades 
The courses included deal with : 
world 


9-12 inelusive. 


Personal and community problems; 
history and problems; American history; and 
contemporary American problems. Each unit 
lists: Objectives, teaching suggestions, scope 
and sequence of the unit, readings for pupils, 


pupil activities, and evaluation procedures. 

. Missouri at Work 
on the Publie School Curriculum. So- 
Geography. Jefferson 
City, The Department, 1941. 118 p. 
(Secondary School Series, Bulletin 4B) 





FOR cans 


C10 k CONOTIIC 


The units are: How the Land Called North 
America Came To Be, Nature’s Gift to the 
American People, How Americans Make a 
Living, Transportation and Communication, 
Growth and Development of American Cities, 
Conservation of Our Natural and Recreational 
Resources, and America’s Relationship to 
World Power. The units are designed for 
use at the eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels. 


NEW JERSEY 
99. New Jersey. Department of 
Public Instruction. A Guide for Teach- 


ing Problems of American Democracy. 


Trenton, The Department, 1941. 342 p. 


The syllabus defines American democracy 
and discusses the purpose of general educa- 


tion in a democracy. It discusses aims and 
objectives in teaching democracy in the high 
school, and offers suggestions for teaching 
democracy. dealing with 
various phases of American life are provided. 


Seventeen units 
Each unit contains an introduction; a discus- 
sion of its organization, aims, method of teach- 
ing; outline of topics composing the unit; 
questions on the unit; suggested student ac- 
a bibliog- 
raphy for teachers and one for students. 


tivities; a list of visual materials; 


NEW YORK 

100. Ithaca. Board of Education, 
Course of Study in Social Studies, Elev- 
enth Grade. Ithaca, The Board, 1944, 
122 p. mimeo. 


This course of study is made up of units out- 
lining a year’s course in American history for 
senior high school. It includes objectives, 
suggested approaches, outline of content, study 
and discussion questions, suggested activities, 
bibliography for teachers, bibliography for 
pupils, historical fiction, biography, and visual 
aids. The units deal with: Establishing the 
American Nation, sectionalism and national- 
ism, the United States becomes a world power, 
the United States in a period of werld con- 
flict, and the United States plans for the 
future. 


101. New York City. Department of 


Education. Modern History Course of 


Brooklyn, The 
(Curriculum 


Study and Syllabus. 

Department, 1943. 74 p. 

Bulletin 1942-43, No. 4.) 
The nine units on modern history follow a 


chronological back- 
ground of modern history, the French Revolu- 


sequence, tracing the 
tion, the struggle between reaction and liber- 
alism in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the industrial revolution and the labor 
movement, the struggle for democracy in Eng- 
land and France to 1914, nationalism, im- 
perialism in the modern world, the First 
World War, democracy and dictatorship since 
the First World War, and international rela- 
tions since the First World War. Each unit 
lists points of interest, its scope, and an out- 
line of content. 


OHIO 


102. Cincinnati. Public Schools, 
Tentative Course of Study, World His- 
tory, Grade 10. Cincinnati, Public 
Schools, 1942. 85 p. mimeo. (Curricu- 
lum Bulletin 86.) 


Each unit traces the development of some 
important phase of man’s history from the 
beginning down to the present day. The bul- 
letin discusses the problem of teaching world 
history, the use of directed study and labora- 
tory procedures, the use of visual and audi- 
tory aids, current affairs and world history, 
evaluation and principles of unit construc- 
tion. It lists the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of topical versus chronological plans of 
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organization. Each unit includes aims, over- 
view, study outline, suggested activities, and 
lists of textbooks, reference books, fiction, and 
visual aids. 

103. . Try-Out Course 
of Study un A 7¢€ rican History and Gov- 
ernment, Grades 11 and 12. Cincinnati, 
Public Schools, 1942. 46 p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin 87.) 





mimeo. 


Each of the units dealing with American 

history and government lists objectives and a 
study outline, which can be adapted to the 
three-track plan of grouping. 
Tentative Course 
of Study in American Problems. Cin- 
Public Schools, 1943. 73 p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin 107) 


7 


cinnati, 
mimeo. 


This course of study, which is intended for 
use in the twelfth grade, cuts across the spe- 
cialized fields of the social studies in an at- 
tempt to build in pupils an awareness of, and 
the ability and desire to help solve, pressing 
Each 
of the twelve units includes points of view, 
terms of changes in pupils, an 


political, economic, and social issues. 


outcomes in 


outline of subject matter, activities, and 
teacher and pupil references. 
105. Dayton. Public Schools. 7'en- 


Outline—Social Prob- 
lems. Grade Twelve. Dayton, Public 
Schools, 1942. 148 p. mimeo. (Tenta- 
tive Course Outline No. 7) 


tative Course 


The units deal with the individual and his 
relation to society; the home and the family; 
the community and its social agencies; educa- 
the American economic system; 
responsibilities 
leadership. 
teachers 


tion; and 
and 
world 


Suggestions to 


international relations; 
of the United 


Objectives, 


States in 
content, 


for discussion, and reference books are listed. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

106. Erie. Board of School Direc- 
tors. Zhe Course of Study in the Social 
Studies for Secondary Schools, Grades 
7 through 12. Erie, The Board, 1941. 
167 p. mimeo, (Vol. 4, Grade 10) 


world history from the 
the period of the Second 


The 
earliest 
World War 

107. —_—_-———.. The Course of 
Study in the Social Studies for Sec- 
ondary Schools, Grades 7 through 12. 
Erie, The Board, 1941. 148 p. mimeo. 
(Vol. 5, Grade 11) 


units treat 


times to 


The eleventh grade course of study deals 
with American history, and presents units on 
the influence of Old World backgrounds on the 
discovery, exploration, settlement, and devel- 
opment of the New World (1450-1763); the 
causes and results of the American Revolu- 
tion (1763-1800) ; the events which led to the 
Civil War (1800-1865); the effect of the in- 


‘4 € 
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dustrial revolution on the Nation; the develop- 
ment of American foreign policy; and the 
effect of the diverse racial strains on American 
life, and on our defense of human rights. 


108. The Course of 
Study in the Social Studies for Sec- 
ondary Schools, Grades 7 through 12. 
Erie, The Board, 1941. 82 p. mimeo. 
(Vol. 6, Grade 12) 


The twelfth-grade course of study 
with the problems of democracy, and presents 
units on: The family ; education ; propaganda ; 
the relation of the United States to other na- 
improvement of American housing; 
crime; the welfare of the farmer; the Ameri- 
can standard of living; the challenge of demo- 
cratic government; conditions in Erie, and in 
Pennsylvania; American politics; financing 
the Government; the relation of Government 
labor; social security; banking 
and monetary needs. 


RHODE ISLAND 


109. Providence. Department of 
Public Schools. Course of Study in An- 
cient History, Grade 9. Providence, 
The Department, 1942. 105 p. mimeo. 

The units list objectives, motivating sugges- 
tions, content, pupil activities, and methods of 
evaluation, and tie-in the early history of the 
world with current problems. 

110. . Course of Study 
in American History, Grade 11. Provi- 
dence, The Department, 1942. 189 p. 
mimeo. 





deals 


tions; 


to business; 





The publication discusses the importance of 
the social studies and their objectives, and 
offers teaching the 
studies. It books, 
reading, radio and sound recordings, visual 
aids, magazines, and methods of evaluating the 
social studies The units consist of orienta- 
tion, objectives, motivating suggestions, con- 
tent, pupil activities, and evaluation. A chart 
listing textbook references, and an annotated 
list of historical fiction are included. 


TEXAS 

111. Dallas. Board of Education. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: A 
Unit for History 8 Classes, Dallas 


Senior High Schools. Dallas, The 
Board, 1945. 36 p. (Bulletin No, 193) 


social 
related 


suggestions for 
discusses source 


The unit outline form, the 
causes of war, peace activities, the League of 
Nations, and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
together with pertinent questions, lists of 
activities, and a list of books, pamphlets, and 
periodical references. It includes charts of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and of the League 


presents, in 


of Nations, and a comparison of the two 
plans presented in outline forms. 
112. . Global Study of 





Places and Peoples; A Unit for History 


8 Classes, Dallas Senior High Schools. 
Dallas, The Board, 1944, 21 p. (Bul- 
letin No. 192) 

The unit is divided into seven sections, each 


of which list facts, activities, and references 
for pupils and teachers. 


113. Orange. Orange Independent 
School District. Tentative Course of 
Study in Social Studies for Grades 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11,12. Grade 10. Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 60 p (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
320) 

This course of study contains nine units on 
modern world problems. Each unit lists de- 
sired activities, suggestions for 
evaluation, and sources of materials. 

114. Tentative Course 
of Study in Social Studies for Grades 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Grade 11. Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 57 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
321) 

There are eight units in American history 
and problems. 

115. . Tentative Course 
of Study in Social Studies for Grades 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Grade 12. Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 54 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
322) 


outcomes, 








American government and problems are 


treated in the nine units. 


VERMONT 


*116. Vermont. Department of Ed- 
ucation. Suggested Course of Study 
and Teacher's Manual in the Social 
Studies for Vermont Secondary 
Schools. Grades 9-12. Montpelier, 
State Board of Education, 1943, 158 p. 

The suggested course of study recommends 
the teaching of civics, world history, Ameri- 
ean history, and problems of modern Ameri- 
can life in grades 9-12. 


Junior and Senior High School 
FLORIDA 


117. Florida. State Department of 
Education. A Teacher’s Guide in the 
Social Studies for the Secondary Schools 
of Florida, Tallahassee, The Depart- 
ment, 1942. 233 p. (Bulletin No. 28.) 


The bulletin includes charts on the relation- 
ships of the objectives of the social studies to 
the objectives of the total schocl, arranged by 
grade, for grades 7 through 12; and charts on 
the characteristics and needs of youth. It 
suggests techniques in teaching the social 
studies. It outlines content for each grade, 








together with suggested problems for empha 
sis, and lists reference materials and text 
books. 


INDIANA 


*118. Indiana. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Dig st of Courses of 
Study for Secondary Schools of Indiana. 
Indianapolis, The Department, 1944. 
Pp. 63-87. (Bulletin No. 151.) 


The social studies section of the course of 
study is divided by grade and classified by 
subject in each grade. Each subject is divided 
by semester.and lists objectives, basic content 
of subject, and suggested teaching procedures. 


NEW YORK 

*119. New York State. University. 
An Approach to the Organization of a 
Social Studies Program for Secondary 
Schools. Albany, The University of the 
State of New York Press, 1941. 37 p. 
(Bulletin No. 1203, Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Developments, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, Bulletin No. 1.) 

The publication discusses the relation of 
social studies to the secondary school cur- 
riculum; the objectives of the social studies, 
including a chart giving, in parallel columns, 
aims of: Education, objectives of the social 
studies expressed as ways of living, objectives 
of the social studies expressed as patterns of 
behavior, and bases for content areas ex- 
pressed as fundamental concepts. 
a proposed program in the social studies in 
chart form, listing, in parallel columns, bases 
for content areas, and major generalizations, 
grades 7-8, grades 9-10, and grades 11-12. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


120. Philadelphia. Public Schools. 
Liberty and Justice for All; Our Civil 
Rights and Duties. Citizens in a Fre: 
Country Owe Their Civil Liberties to 
the Guaranties in the Bill of Rights; 
What lt Is and How We Can Learn 
About It. Philadelphia, Public Schools, 
1944. 16 p. mimeo. 

The pamphlet contains topics and refer- 
ences, and suggests discussions in the class- 
room and programs. It includes a chart, in 
parallel columns, listing the rights and duties 
of citizenship. 


TEXAS 


121. Dallas. Board of Education. 
Looking at the Far East: A Unit for 
the Social Studies Classes, Dallas Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Dallas, The 
Board, 1943. 64 p. (Bulletin No. 188.) 

The unit is divided into seven sections, each 
of which includes a summary, study questions, 
activities; and lists of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles. 


It includes 


24 





122. , Our World 


Ne iah hor y> d 1 Unit for the Social 
Studies Classes. Dallas Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Dallas, The 


Board, 1942. 47p. (Bulletin No. 181.) 


This pamphlet dealing with China, India, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Russia lists objectives, a 
short statement about each nation, study 
questions, activities, and a list of books, pam- 


phlets, and magazine articles. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Levels 
ALABAMA 


123. Alabama. State Board of Edu- 
cation. Report of the Committee on 
Courses of Study for Elementary and 
High Schools of the State of Alabama. 
Montgomery, State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1941. 


230 p. mimeo. 


This organized into four 
parts treating, 
of the Alabama Public School program; the 


publication is 
respectively: The philosophy 


selection, organization, administration, and 
use of materials of instruction; the elemen- 
tary school program ; and the secondary school 
program, It is recommended that about one- 
third of the time in the elementary grades 
be devoted to the basic social program. At 
the secondary school level, both a core cur- 
riculum and a modified subject matter organi- 
Of the five areas of liv- 
ing included in the core, at least four—home 


zation are described. 


life, production and consumption, transpor- 
tation and communication, and citizenship— 
draw heavily on social studies content and 


experiences. 


CALIFORNIA 

124. Santa Barbara County. Office 
of Superintendent of Schools. Santa 
Barbara County Teachers’ Guide for 
Use of Community Resources. Santa 
Barbara, Office of Superintendent of 


Schools. 1941. 173 p. (Vol. 5.) 


This volume is designed for use by elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers in building units 
of study, to meet the needs of particular ele- 
mentary and secondary school situations. It 
presents a suggestive outline for making a 
general survey of a community, and relates 
community study to work in the various sub- 
ject matter fields. There is a section on evalu- 
ating child growth. The bulletin suggests 
problems and activities based on different 
phases of community life, and it includes a 
bibliography and a directory of community 


resources. 


MICHIGAN 


125. Allegan. Public Schools. Cur- 
riculum Guide for Allegan Public 


Schools. Allegan, Public Schools, 1943. 


50 p. mimeo. 


The social studies curriculum is presented 
in very brief outline form for the early elemen- 
tary grades (1-3); later elementary grades 
(4-6) ; junior high school (grades 7-8) ; and 
high school (grades 9-12), in which the social] 


studies and English are integrated. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

*126. North Department 
of Public Instruction. Teaching De- 
mocracy in the North Carolina Public 
Schools. Raleigh, The Department, 
1941. (Publication No, 229.) 


Following a discussion of the problems of 


Carolina. 


54 p. 


democracy, this course of study describes the 
program and materials for the primary, gram- 
mar grades, and secondary school programs, 
and includes lists of reference books, patri- 
otic songs, plays and pageants, and motion 
pictures suitable for use with the pupils. It 
describes activities productive of democratic 
traits and skills, ways of developing demo- 
cratic techniques and democratic classrooms 
and how to evaluate them. There is an ex- 
tensive bibliography for teachers. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma. Department of 
“ducation. Inter-American Under- 
standing: Unit Study Outlines for Ele- 
mentary and High School Grades. 
Oklahoma City, The Department, 1943. 
79 p. (Bulletin 43-C-7) 

The unit outlines contain suggestions to 
teachers, objectives, generalizations, problems 
and related problems, suggested approaches, 


*127. 


content outlines, creative activities, suggested 
evaluation procedures, and a_ bibliography. 
The units are followed by a list of general 
references and teaching aids. 


OREGON 


*128. Oregon. Department of Edu- 
cation. Helps for Elementary and 
High Schools to be Used in Teaching of 
Inter-American Relations, 1942. Sa- 
lem, The Department, 1942. 


The bulletin offers suggestions to teachers 
in the elementary schools for story telling, 
reading to the children, discussions, pictures, 
dramatization, and singing in teaching about 
the Latin American countries. It describes 
the construction of units for the fifth and 
eighth grades, listing problems and experi- 
ences in parallel columns, correlation with 
other school subjects, and outcomes of the 
units on Mexico and on getting acquainted 
with the Latin-Americas. The suggestions for 
instruction on Latin American countries at the 
high-school level list: Objectives, approaches 
to the unit, suggested activities in related 
fields, methods of evaluation of desired out- 
comes, sources of material and teaching aids, 
books, periodicals, music and games, art, visual 
aids and auditory helps, radio, Pan American 
Day program flags, and 
bibliographies. 


material, maps, 
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RHODE ISLAND 


129. East Greenwich. Public Schools. 
Experimental Units on Latin America 
for Grades 1 to 9. East Greenwich, 
Public Schools, 1944. 2 vols. 


The units on the various Latin American 
countries list objectives, suggested approaches, 
outline of subject matter, activities, and out- 


comes for the various grade levels. 
WISCONSIN 


*130. Wisconsin. 


of Public Instruction. 


State Department 
The Social Stud- 


ies in Wisconsin Schools. Madison, 


The Department, 1943. 32 p. 


This bulletin outlines a 12-year program in 
the social studies which would avoid over- 
lapping and would take into account individual 
and social needs. It suggests desirable out- 
comes for the elementary grades, sequences for 
the primary, intermediate, and upper grade di- 
visions, and methods of evaluating outcomes. 
It lists the areas which must be included in the 
high-school social studies program, and sug- 
gests units in the several subject areas. Fin- 
ally, the bulletin includes a selective reading 
subject, for the 12-year 


list, classified by 


program. 





SERVICES TO LIBRARIES 


Outstanding Feature 


A course in library instruction incor- 
porated in the local high-school cur- 
riculum is declared by the public librar- 
ian of Fitchburg, Mass., in her Annual 
Report, 1945, to have been “the out- 
standing feature of the year.” 

With the cooperation of high-school 
teachers and the public library staff, a 
planned program of instruction in the 
use of the Fitchburg Public Library was 
included experimentally in the lesson 
plans of English instructors in 1944, and 
was made part of the regular instruc- 
tional program of the high school in the 
Under this plan, 679 
high-school pupils received 4 lessons in 
the circulation department of the public 
library and 2 lessons in the reference 
department. Despite the additional 
labor required of the teaching and 
library staffs, the librarian of Fitchburg 
Public Library reports that both re- 
garded the project as “fully justified.” 


following year. 


Findings of Survey 

The importance of public libraries in 
the reading life of the Nation has been 
indicated incidentally in a statistical 
survey of reading and book-buying in 
the United States conducted in 1945 
under the auspices of the Book Industry 
Committee of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute. Data from this survey have 
been compiled by Henry C. Link and 
Harry A. Hopf and were published re- 
cently by the Institute under the title, 
People and Books; A Study of Reading 
and Book-buying Habits. 

Among the findings of the survey, 
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relative to the use of public libraries by 
a sampling of persons 15 years of age 
and older, were the following: (1) More 
than a third of those interviewed ob- 
tained their books from the public li- 
brary; (2) a larger proportion of men 
than women withdrew books from the 
public library; (3) the public library 
was the most frequent source from 
which the 15- to 19-year-old group bor- 
rowed books; and (4) three-fifths of 
those interviewed declared that the pub- 
lic library had enough books of the type 
they wanted. 

Data were obtained also in the B. M. I. 
survey on the relative accessibility of 
public libraries to borrowers, and indi- 
cate (a) that there is a much more ex- 
tensive development of public libraries 
in the East and Midwest than elsewhere 
in the United States, () that people in 
the South find public libraries least ac- 
cessible, and (c) that, based on the opin- 
ions of respondents, public libraries are 
more accessible in cities with a popula- 
tion range of 2,500 to 100,000 than in 
larger communities. 


Library Course Offered 


Among the current educational offer- 
ings announced by the Adult Education 
Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati in 
its recently published Directory, Voca- 
tional Training Facilities is a 6-month 
library course conducted 5 days a week 
by the Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County to train its assistants. 

According to this Directory, the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library offers to enroll 
in its training course men and women 
between the ages of 18 and 35 years 


“ 


who have had 2 years of college educa- 
tion, have passed an entrance examina- 
tion, and can be placed in its own system. 
Textbooks and supplies are furnished 
without charge to trainees. A training 
salary is paid to each student during his 
enrollment in the library course, and a 
regular salary per schedule is allowed 
after his appointment to the public 
library staff. 


New Mexico Extends 


A special biennial appropriation of 
$15,000 for the extension of library serv- 
ice to rural areas and small communities 
has been granted by the State legisla- 
ture of New Mexico to the State Library 
Commission, according to a recent an- 
nouncement in the Vew Mewico Library 
Bulletin. 

Under the terms of this appropria- 
tion, the annual sum of $5,500 has been 
set aside for State aid to libraries to be 
matched by increased library funds in 
local communities, and $2,000 per year 
has been allowed the State Library Com- 
mission for additional administrative 
expenses incurred under this expanded 
program of library extension. Local 
libraries may qualify for State aid rang- 
ing from $200 to $500, of which 75 per- 
cent must be spent for books, and 25 per- 
cent may be used toward salaries. The 
Commission reports that 10 local l- 
braries in New Mexico have received 
aid under the new program. 


New Department Opened 


A music department, including a col- 
lection of 2,500 recerdings of classical 
and semiclassical music, has been opened 
in Ohio County Public Library, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., according to a recent issue 
of Library Lookout, a quarterly pub- 
lication of the West Virginia Library 
Commission. 

In addition to records, the library’s 
music collection includes instrumental 
music, librettos, anthems, and books 
about music and musicians. Miniature 
scores are available to borrowers of ree- 
ords who may wish to follow a compo- 
sition to which they are listening. 

Ohio County Public Library reports 
that its music department has been open 
3 days weekly since its establishment, 
and that its circulation of recordings, up 
to the time of reporting, was without 
breakage. : 








Benefits to Blind Patients 


The participation of blind patients in 
the library activities of veterans’ hos- 
pitals tends to give them a feeling of 
companionship with the sighted group, 
according to observations contained in 
Recent Books for Hospital Use, a quar- 
terly issued by the Library Service of 
the Veterans Administration. 

Blind patients share with others in- 
formation obtained from talking books, 
and discuss current news intelligently. 
Hospital librarians teach them where 
to find Braille books and magazines and 
assist them in their selection of reading 
material. 

Among the benefits to blind patients 
derived from the library departments 
of veterans’ hospitals library authorities 
of the Veterans Administration 
noted especially a desire (a) to compete 
with sighted readers, (4) to supplement 
their education through Braille reading 
and talking books, (c) to regain self- 
confidence by transcribing Braille ar- 
ticles, and (d) to establish independ- 
ence of movement. 


have 


Children’s Theatre Council 


Plans Series 

In anticipation of the observance of 
Book Week, November 10-16, the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Council of Binghamton, 
N. Y., composed of representatives from 
the Department of Education, the Civic 
Club, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Parent Teacher 
Council, the Monday Afternoon Club, 
the Junior League, and the Jewish Sis 
terhood, is planning to present a series 
of 13 book adaptations that have been 
dramatized and transcribed for the ra 
dio by the World Broadcasting Com- 
pany using professional talent. Sus 
taining time will be provided on the ra- 
dio every day during Book Week and 
twice each succeeding week until the se 
ries is completed. Various organiza- 
tions making up the Children’s Theatre 
Council will endeavor to provide radios 
for all the classrooms in the city, and 
this project will become an integral part 
of the school program. Moreover, the 
librarians in the city and the book stores 
will display copies of the books being 
dramatized and will be prepared to meet 
the demands of the community for these 
books. 

Binghamton boys and girls have for 


the past 3 years been carrying on a pro- 
gram every Thursday afternoon called 
“Story Road.” ‘The project is carried 
on jointly by the Binghamton Depart- 
ment of Education and the local CBS 
affiliate. City and school librarians, 
teachers, parents, and children select old 
and new favorites to be adapted and 
Each year about 400 chil- 
trooped to 


dramatized. 
dren of all have 
the studio, while many more pupils have 
had a hand in writing the scripts, select- 


ages 


ing the cast, and assisting in the re- 
hearsals. 

As a feature of in-service training 
each year, a new radio committee is set 
up, including representatives from all 
levels—primary, intermediate, and sec- 
ondary. Each week a different school 
and a different cast produce the program 
after a thorough rehearsal under the di- 
rection of the director of English and 
the director of kindergartens and pri- 
mary grades. 

Che objectives of the “Story Road 
program, augmented by “Books Bring 


Adventure” is to make it possible for the 
boys and girls in Binghamton to become 
intimately acquainted with current as 
well as with classical literature, to ac- 
quire acceptable storytelling patterns 
and to encourage enjoyable reading in 
wide areas. 


New Adult Education Activity 
of the Year 


Weekly noon-hour film forums were 
reported by the Chicago Public Library 
in its recent Seventy-fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Directors, 1945 
as a new adult education activity of the 
year. Films from the 
March of Time series and each presenta- 
tion was preceded by a 15-minute com- 
ment on the film and on a selected list 
of related books. For each forum an 
exhibit of library materials was ar- 
ranged and the material was available 
the the 


were chosen 


for circulation at close of 
meeting. 

The librarian of Chicago Public Li- 
brary reports as a significant factor in 
this adult education program the coor- 
dination of various library services and 
activities, such as film showings, book 
talks, display and use of books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, pictures and slides, 
in order to inform the public on sub- 


jects of current interest. Noting fur- 


ther that these weekly forums were uni- 
formly well attended throughout the 
series, he observes, “This brief series of 
film programs has indicated clearly that 
film forums have a permanent place in 
the Library’s adult education activities,” 


Corps of Good Volunteers Important 


Greater participation by volunteers in 
various administrative projects during 
the current year is one of the objectives 
of the librarian of Bethesda, Md., Pub- 
lic Library, according to her latest An- 
nual Report. Typical of activities 
which may be performed by volunteer 
service in this library, the librarian sug- 
gests (a) typing, (6) checking indexes, 
(c) listing local authors, collectors, and 
hobbyists, (7) arranging library exhib- 
its, (e) taking books to the ill, (f) writ- 
ing brief book reviews to aid circula- 
tion of nonfiction and older fiction, and 
(g) indexing illustrators of children’s 


books. 


Sound Film on Rural Library Service 
Library on Wheels: the Story of 
the Fraser Valley Union Traveling 
Library, is a 13-minute sound film on 
rural library service now being distrib- 
uted by the American Library Associa- 
tion by arrangement with its producer, 
the National Film Board of Canada. 
Telling the story of the regional li- 
brary in the Fraser Valley, British Co- 
lumbia, Library on Wheels shows how 
a bookmobile brings library service ona 
750-mile circuit to 50,000 residents of 


small towns and farms, and to 7 
schools. The film suggests that the 


pooling of library resources in a large 
area may solve the problem of book 
service to all the Final 
sequences of the film show students at 


inhabitants. 


colleges and universities preparing for 
professional library service. This is the 
film that was Senate and 
House committee hearings in behalf of 
the “Public Library Demonstration 
Bill” introduced at the recent session of 


shown at 


the Congress. 
Library on Wheels may be purchased 
from the American Library Associa- 


tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


Il]., at $37.50 per print prepaid, subject 
to library or school discount. As an aid 
in promoting library service, the film 
may also be rented. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Teaching About 
Public Affairs in the Schools 


Experience during and immediately 
after the war has brought to emphatic 
attention the importance of maintain- 
ing peaceful world relations. How to 
maintain world peace is an old problem. 
Many persons have advanced sugges- 
tious for achieving this goal, and many 
plans for maintaining the peace have 
been tried 
Nevertheless, a large number of Amer- 
icans never really have believed that 
this problem can be solved. They have 
argued that “there have always been 
wars, and there will always be wars.” 


with more or less success. 


The invention and use of the atomic 
bomb have dramatically called attention 
to the danger of such a “do-nothing” 
attitude. ‘Today there are substantial 
reasons for arguing that “there have 
always been but another 
would threaten the destruction of our 


wars, war 
civilization.” 

The teaching of the skills of st raight 
thinking in connection with the study 
of major social problems is an impor- 
tant responsibility of social studies 
teachers. They must help pupils under- 
stand that in a democracy the final re- 
sponsibility for all important questions 
of policy rests with the citizens of the 
country. Ina truly functioning democ- 
racy it is impossible to delegate respon- 
sibility to a dictator, and it is disastrous 
to fail to keep informed about public 
affairs. 

To enable pupils to understand im- 
portant problems and contribute effec- 
tively to their solution (both in school 
and in adult life), the social-studies 
teacher must help pupils (1) identify 
the problem, (2) find out how it has 
developed, (3) review earlier efforts to 
solve it or a similar problem, (4) decide 
on a wise course of action, and (5) plan 
a program for keeping informed about 
new developments. 

Obviously, each pupil and each class 
does not work out an original solution 
for each major social problem. History 
shows that few problems are new and 
that fewer measures proposed for their 
solution are unique. What the teacher 
can do is to stress the point of view that 
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the solution of any social problem must 
be approached through inquiry, discus- 
sion, and experimentation, and that it 
is the duty of each citizen to make con- 
tributions along those lines. Those re- 
sponsibilities must.be accepted for life. 
The average citizen may never be in a 
position directly to propose a unique 
and effective solution for a major social 
problem. But, in every case where he 
accepts a point of view, or cooperates in 
a program initiated by someone else, he 
should be able to explain to himself and 
others why he made the choice he did 
and why he acted as he did. The ap- 
proach to the development of such a 
sense of civic responsibility must be 
made in the schools and teachers of 
social studies must make a major con- 
tribution to this end. 


Secondary Education 
Is It Available to Farm Children? 


In 1940 one farm youth, 14 to 17 years 
of age, out of every three was not at- 
tending any school; in urban communi- 
ties, only about one in seven was out of 
school. During the war years shortages 
of farm laborers, transportation diffi- 
culties, and the challenge of a dynamic 
farm life outside of school still further 
reduced the number of farm youth at- 
tending school. Since this is the age- 
commonly enrolled in high 
school, we must conclude that secondary 
education as the right of every child, 
including the farm child, is still an ideal 
rather than an actuality. What, then, 
has become of the widely avowed goal 
of making this level of education the 
minimum essential of an effective citi- 
zen of a democratic society? If equality 
of educational opportunity is not to con- 
tinue to be an empty boast for a million 
and a half farm boys and girls, both 
educators and laymen will need to give 
much more attention to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of suitable 
schools and school services in rural com- 
munities than they have in the past. 

One of the most widely used means 
of making secondary education acces- 
sible to farm children has been through 
the maintenance of small high schools 
as near to the rural homes as possible. 


group 


So universally has this been true that 
statistics reveal the fact that 2 out of 
every 3 public high schools have enroll- 
ments of less than 200 pupils; 1 in 3, 
less than 75 pupils. Moreover, huge 
sums are expended annually to provide 
free transportation and free tuition for 
children of this age group who live re- 
motely from a high school or in a dis- 
trict which does not maintain such a 
school. 

Despite these heroic, and often in- 
ordinately expensive, means of making 
secondary education of a sort accessible, 
the plans commonly followed have ob- 
viously failed to make this type of edu- 
cation the common birthright of prac- 
tically minded farm youth. It is evi- 
dent that this level of education has 
become increasingly attainable to him, 
but for many reasons it has not become 
available in the sense that it has seemed 
to him usable, profitable, and effectual. 

What can educators do to bring into 
and hold in high school this million- 
and-a-half out-of-school farm youth? 
The statistics show that this number of 
farm youth is out-of-school not only be- 
cause many of them fail to enter high 
school, but because nearly one-fourth 
of those starting high school drop out 
at the end of the first year. Only a few 
lines of attack upon this problem can 
be suggested here. The curriculum of 
the small high school must be reeon- 
structed so it will appeal to a wider 
variety of pupil capacities and life in- 
terests. Probably, not more than 1 in 
10 of these youth will go to college. 
Therefore, more stress must be given to 
education in such practical fields as in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture, homemaking, 
and State social and economic 
problems, mastery and appreciation of 
the language arts, literature, music, and 
other forms of skill and self-expression, 
rather than to preparation for college. 

More effort must be made to staff 
these schools with men and women who 
have high cultural attainments—teach- 
ers and administrators who know farm 
people and farm life, who are trained 
for work in these small schools, and 
who will become integral parts of the 
rural community they are to serve. 
There should be an end to the present 
fallacious procedure of employing in 
these schools a disproportionate num- 
ber of beginners whose ultimate aim is 


local 
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on the large school and whose heart is 
with the bright lights of the cities. 
Unless these teachers are genuinely in- 
terested in and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of rural life, its problems, and its 
potentialities, they cannot hope to be 
very effectual in helping rural youth to 
“do better those desirable things they 
will do anyway.” 

Another factor operating as a deter- 
rent to high-school attendance on the 
part of farm youth is the low economic 
status of many farm families. In addi- 
tion to tuition 
costs—costs increasingly 
through public funds 
tendance of rural youth means the sac- 
rifice of much productive labor on the 
farm. But beyond this type of eco- 
nomic loss peculiar to farm youth, high- 
school attendance calls for expenditures 
for books, laboratory fees, student ac- 
tivities, better clothing, and many other 
items of actual outlay which many fam- 
ilies can ill afford. Plans for making 
high-school education available to 
youth from low income homes must give 
more attention than in the past to pro- 
viding scholarships, earning opportuni- 
ties while in school, student aid funds, 
and similar means for helping youth to 
go to high school and to maintain their 
self-respect. 

It is not enough to make high school 
accessible to rural youth. It must be- 
come so meaningful to him that he will 
avail himself of this level of education 
despite handicaps of distance, poor 
roads, length of school day, and other 
accessibility factors. Of 
should be met halfway in his efforts to 
overcome these burdens to his educa- 
tional progress, but the emphasis of the 


transportation and 
defrayed 


high-school at- 


course, he 


future should now increasingly be given 
to the availability of types and quality 
of secondary education which will so 
genuinely meet the various needs of 
farm youth that all will be retained in 
school up to 18 years of age. 


Some Ideas for Science in the 
Out-of-Doors 

Some high-school science teachers are 
helping their pupils to study the science 
of their environment while pursuing the 
course as organized for the school year. 
These teachers do not hesitate to inter- 
rupt the pursuit of the curriculum in 


order to include a consideration of proj- 
ects. In fact, these teachers make proj- 
ect work a part of their plans. 

What kinds of projects are encour- 
aged? In general, this can be answered 
by mentioning three types: class proj- 
ects, group projects and individual 
projects. 

Class projects may include: Main- 
taining and developing a community 
science museum, working for or main- 
taining a bird sanctuary, developing a 
community nature trail, studying the 
community water supply system, plan- 
ning and caring for school gardens, 
studying food preservation by freezing, 
and the like. 

Group projects may be the responsi- 
bility of a few students within a class 
group. The class projects mentioned 
above may be developed by a group but 
group projects are commonly less com- 
prehensive activities such as making a 
collection of local rocks, maintaining a 
demonstration ant colony, studying the 
day-to-day hardness of water, testing 
weed-killing chemicals, studying the 
movement of planets among the stars, 
maintaining a school weather station, 
studying the science of creamery oper- 
ation, understanding the science of sail- 
boat operation, learning to tie and use 
fish flies, and the like. 

Individual projects may include cer- 
tain aspects of class and group projects 
but the following will serve as better ex- 
amples : Studying the science of baseball 
curving, hybridizing corn or other 
plants, the culture of mushrooms, hunt- 
ing with a camera, changing hides into 
leather, preparing soya bean products, 
teaching pets to do tricks, making a 
radio receiver and the cost and care of 
chickens. 

All the above projects call for ob- 
servation, study, and expression. Many 
of them will require planned experi- 
mentation. Because of these activities 
they should be regarded with greater 
esteem than the types calling for look- 
ing up and reporting only. It is true 
that a teacher who is planning for the 
use of projects in science teaching will 
frequently be faced with the necessity 
of changing plans. No one can imagine 
in advance the depth and breadth to 
which the interests and energies of 
youth will lead once they feel the urge 
really todo something. The curriculum 


should be planned and followed, but 
this should not exclude opportunities 
for helping pupils to relate the curricu- 
lum content to the everyday environ- 
ment through the use of activities pro- 
jected by the pupils with the encourage- 
ment and guidance of the teacher, 
Teaching by use of such activities be- 
comes a project for the teacher and thus 
science comes to be a way of life rather 
than just a subject to be taught. 





Veteran Education 


The high schools of the United States | 
are energetically taking hold of veteran | 
education. A survey conducted by the 
U.S. Office of Education last February 
indicates that large numbers of schools 
are providing instruction in separate 
classes for veterans. (See Scuoon Lire 
for July 1946.) 

The large cities generally designate 
This 
does not mean that veterans may not 
attend other high schools in the system; 
many of them prefer to enter the regu- 


certain schools as veteran centers. 


lar classes, taking up again where they 
left off when they entered the service. 
The veteran centers, however, are spe- 
cially equipped and organized to care 
for veteran needs through individual in- 
struction, accelerated courses, and spe- 
cial veteran counseling services. In 
these veteran centers provision is usu- 
ally made for entrance at any time and 
for completion at any time. 

The veterans who return to high 
school most frequently either are high- 
school graduates who desire refresher 





courses or additional courses before en- 
tering college or they are boys who had 
their high-school careers interrupted by 
military service and are now returning 
to complete work for the high-school 
diploma. Many of them combine a defi- 
nite vocational interest with their desire 
to complete high school. The General 
Educational Development Tests are ap-| 
plied for by many veterans, especially | 
by those who had little high-school 
training before entering military serv- 
ice. 

The number of veterans returning to 
high school is rather impressive. The 
enrollment is a continually changing 
one, but a check of veteran enrollments 
in four large cities (Chicago, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, and Pittsburgh) last April 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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JCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


Commission on Safety Education, Na- 


New Books and Pamphlets 


College Problems 


Emergency Problems in Higher Edu- 
cation. The report of a Conference of 
Government Officials, Military Officers, 
and Representatives of American Col- 
leges and Universities, July 11-13, 1946. 
Edited by Francis J. Brown. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946. 110 p. (American Council 
on Education Studies. Series I. Re- 
ports of Committees and Conferences, 
No. 24) $1. 

Problems considered by the conference re- 
lated to higher education of veterans, housing 
of veterans and other students and faculty, 
surplus property for colleges and universities, 
problems long future, 
Navy training programs in 
leges and universities, and the situation of 


manpower over the 


Army and col- 


foreign students enrolled in our institutions 
and American students abroad. 


United Nations 
Charter of the Unite d Nations, Com- 
MN ntary and Docume nts. By Leland M. 
Goodrich and Edvard Hambro. Bos- 
ton, World Peace Foundation, 1946. 
400 p. 


Intended to provide the student of world 


92.50, 


organization and the teacher of international 
relations with an objective picture of the 
way in which the present Charter came into 
Contents: Part I, 
Development and General Plan; Part II, Com- 
mentary on Articles; Part III, Documents and 


Bibliography. 


existence and its meaning. 


Curriculum Survey 


Hawaiian Schools. A 
Survey, 1944-45. 


Curriculum 
Conducted for the 
1943 House Holdover Committee of the 
Hawaiian Legislature by the American 
Council on Education; Edgar M. Dra- 
per, director of the survey and Alice H. 
Hayden. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1946. 176 p. 
illus. $2. 

The survey committee, especially concerned 
with the school curricula, visited 56 of the 
Territory’s schools and made recommenda- 
tions for administrative reorganization and 
for changes in programs for child study, adult 
education, vocational education, teacher edu- 
cation and in curriculum content. 


School Bus Standards 


Standards for School 
Washington, D. C., National 


Min 7m “wm 


Busses. 


Volume 29, Number 2 


tional Education Association, 1946. 
54 p. 30 cents, single copy. 

Sets forth the standards for scliool busses 
developed and approved by representatives of 
State departments of education in national 
conference October 29—-November 38, 1945. 


Social Studies 


Motor Vehicle Transportation in 
American Life. The Economie, Social, 
and Safety Factors of Motor Vehicle 
Transportation for American Youth; 
Analysis by Norman G. Shidle, Teach- 
ing Aids by Robert I. Adriance. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Council for the 
Social Studies, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Depart- 
ments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1945. 55 p. (Problems in 
American Life, Unit No. 22) 30 cents. 


Develops a social-studies unit on motor 
vehicle and highway transportation with im- 
plications for traffic safety. The primary ob- 
jective is to bring about safer and more effi- 
cient use of the motor vehicle. Part 2 offers 
many teaching suggestions and includes an 
extensive bibliography. 


Intercultural Education 


Democratic Human Relations. Prom- 
ising Practices in Intergroup and Inter- 
cultural Education in the Social Studies, 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til, Fdi- 
tors. Washington, D. C., National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1945. 
366 p. (16th Yearbook) $2. 

Written to help schools in reducing indi- 
vidual and group tensions—racial, religious, 
economic, and political. Part I supplies a 
framework of ideas which are applied in the 
practices described in part II; part III in- 
cludes a bibliography, an analysis of basic 
concepts, and remarks in conclusion. 


Group Activities 


The Book of the Camp Fire Girls. 
New York, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. (88 
Lexington Avenue), 1946. 248 p. illus. 

Based on a 2-year Nation-wide program 
study. Suggested activities have been planned 
to stimulate accomplishment with special pro- 


vision for group participation and _ social 
relations. 


Mental Hygiene 


Toward Mental Health. By George 
Thorman. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., (22 East 38th St.) 


1946, 32 p. 
No. 120) 


(Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
10 cents. 

Designed as a contribution to the program 
of popular mass education on mental health, 
which aims to educate the public to a sound 
and sympathetic approach toward mental} ill- 
ness, and to aid in its early recognition and 
treatment. Prepared in cooperation with the 
National Mental Health Foundation. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, where they are available for inter- 
library loan. 


Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 


Counselors and Their Work. A 
Study of 100 Selected Counselors in the 
Secondary School, by Rachel D. Cox. 
Doctor’s, 1945. University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 245 p. 

Studies the socio-economic background, spe- 
cial interests, general academic background, 
and professional training of a selective group 


of counselors and deans in secondary schools 
throughout the country. 


The Diagnostic and Prognostic V alid- 
ity of the Rorschach Test in a Child 
Guidance Clinic, by Miriam J. Siegel. 
Doctor’s, 1945. New York University. 
277 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the prognostic valid- 
ity of a test administered to 26 children who 
had been intensively studied by psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, and who had had at 
least 1 year’s contact with a child guidance 
clinic. Indicates that the test had consider- 


able diagnostic and prognostic value for the 
cases used in this study. 


The Effect of an English Deficiency 
upon a Student’s Adjustment in College 
and Resulting Implications for Coun- 
seling, by Robert H. Shaffer. Doctor’s, 
1945. New York University. 247 p. 
ms. 

Compares the scholastic, social and emo- 
tional adjustment of two groups of freshmen at 
Indiana University. Indicates that pupils de- 
ficient in English have a problem in competing 
for grades with nondeficient students. Sug- 
gests ways of improving both their work and 
their social and emotional adjustment. 


Effect of Guidance on Voluntary 
Reading in a Seventh Grade, by Sister 
Mary E. Zelnic. Master’s, 1944. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 93 p. ms. 

Attempts to develop new reading inierests 
in seventh-grade children thru a program of 








reading guidance and an introduction to new 
fields of reading material. 

A Group Guidance Course for Grades 
7B, 8A, 9B and IA in the Highland 
Junior High School in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, by Marguerite Reasor. Master’s, 
1943. University of Louisville. 157 p. 
ms. 

Suggests objectives for the course of study 
in group guidance, and includes two units of 
work to illustrate the methods by which they 
may be presented to the students. 

An Investigation of the Attitudes and 
Reactions of High School Se nNiOrs 7'o- 
ward Guidance Agencies and Influences. 
Master’s, 1944. Indiana State Teachers 
College. 203 p. ms. 

Analyzes replies to a questionnaire sent to 
members of the senior classes of three high 
schools in Indiana and of three high schools 
in Illinois. Studies age, marks, student 
teacher relationships, preference for men or 
women teachers, health and 
guidance, moral, religious and civic guidance, 
financial and educational guidance, vocational 
gnidance, and guidance in girl-boy relation 
ships. 


recreational 


Literature as a Source of Materials 
for Guidance in High School, by Sister 
Baptista McGree. Master’s 1944. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 80 p. ms. 

Studies the use of parts of the New Testa- 


ment and three representative anthologies in 
a guidance program for high-school pupils. 


The Relative Roles of the Spe cial 
Counselor and the Homeroom Teacher 
in Guidance, by Dorothy V. Leonard. 
Master’s, 1946. George Washington 
University. 63 p. ms. 

Discusses, based on extensive reading, the 
position of the counselor, and of the home 
room teacher, and the principles of effective 
homeroom guidance. 

The Mental and Physical Demands 
Analysis as a Tool for Placing Impaire d 
Individuals in Employm nt, by Doro- 
thy Morgan. Master's, 1944. New York 
University. 72 p. ms. 

Describes the making of a job analysis, the 
development of the mental and physical de- 
mands analysis, and ways of adapting it to 
suit the needs of disabled persons. 

Procedures in Evaluating a Guidance 
Program, by Frances M. Wilson. Doc- 
tor’s, 1945. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 210 p. 

Discusses the use of the questionnaire, the 
interview, and observation in the guidance 
survey. Offers a plan self-evaluation 
program for high schools. 

A Study of the Guidance Activities of 
134 Secondary Schools of Kansas, by 


for a 
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Dorothy M. Clendenon. Master’s, 1945. 
Syracuse University. 112 p. ms. 

Analyzes data obtained from the 134 schools, 
and offers suggestions for improving guidance 
activities, 

Types of Guidance for Business Stu- 
dents, by Mildred E. Schopmeyer. 
Master’s, 1945. University of Cincin- 
nati. 140 p. ms. 

Recommends that business guidance start in 
the junior high school, and continue as long 
as graduates or drop-outs need aid. 

Vocational Guidance for Technically- 
Minded High School Students, by Blake 
M. Loring. Master’s, 1945. George 
Washington University. 40 p. ms. 

Studies methods and policies of the eight 
leading engineering institutions in the United 
States in disseminating information for the 
vocational guidance of high-school students. 


Courses of Study 

The following courses of study were 
recently received in the Office of Educa- 
tion Library. They are not available 
for loan or distribution by this Library. 

Baltimore, Md. Department of Edu- 
cation. Course of Study : Art, Fine and 
Industrial. for Elementary Schools, 

1 to 6, Inclusive. Baltimore, 
Z25U p. 


Grades 
1945. 
Kern County, Calif. Board of Edu- 
Curriculum Guide for Ele- 
Bakersfield, Calif., 


cation. 
mentary Schools. 
1945, 533 p. 

New York City. Board of Education. 
Homemaking for Grades 7, 8, and 9. 
New York, 1945. 71 p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1948-44) 

Oregon. State Department of Edu- 
cation. Health-Guide Units for Oregon 
Teachers (Grades 7-12). Salem, E. C. 
Brown Trust, 1946. 429 p. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. School 
Department. Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for Classical High School. Wor- 
cester, 1945. 17 p. processed. 





DON’T FORGET 

More emphasis needs to be made 
upon the critical shortages in fats 
and oils, which will continue “for 
a good long time.” 

Schools are urged to push efforts 
Fats turned in to 
relieve 


along this line. 
the 
shortages of soap and other neces- 


groceries can help 


sities. 











SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(From page 2S) 

revealed that in two of these cities vet- 
eran enrollment was about 8 or 9 per- 
cent of the total; in another it was ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the total; in 
the fourth city the data supplied were 
only for the veteran centers with the 
additional statement that many veterans 
were enrolled in the regular day high 
schools, the vocational high schools, and 
the evening high schools. Veteran edu- 
cation is, indeed, big business. 

One of the most heartening features 
is the apparent earnestness with which 
veterans attack their educational work. 
Motivation and response are of a high 
order. 





New Radio Brochure Available 


School Sound Systems is the title of a 
new brochure which has been prepared 
by the Joint Committee on Standards 
and issued by the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association. It is being dis- 
tributed to 30,000 public and parochial 
school superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, school architects, colleges and 
universities. 

The brochure establishes basic stand- 
ards to assist educational officials in 
buying proper radio equipment for 
schools. It is the result of extensive 
study by educators in the radio field and 
representatives of school radio equip- 
ment manufacturers. School Sound 
Systems is a guide for the purchase of 
any type of sound system apparatus. 
Copies are available upon request to 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Teachers of English 


“Eneuisu for These Times” is the gen- 





; 





eral theme for the National Council of | 


Teachers of English when it meets for 
its annual convention in Atlantic City 
over the Thanksgiving holidays. Dr. 
Helene W. Hartley is the Couneil’s 
president. 

Sectional meetings will deal with the 
rairoryse of the classroom to current 
one, lems and a discussion of plans and 
propusals. The main sessions are being 
built around the topic of the “Challenge 
to English Instruction.” 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


while you are still in the U. S. A., what 
favor such a proposal might have 


American Students Can 
Develop International 
Understanding by Foreign 
Correspondence 


by George J. Kabat, European 
Educational Relations Section 


HE DIVISION of International 
T Educational Relations 


many letters from children and young 


recelves 


people in other countries. Most of them 
are from secondary school and univer- 
sity students who wish to correspond 
with students in the United States. 
Sometimes a letter comes from an entire 
class. 

Students, teachers, schools or special 
classes are encouraged to engage in such 
activity as will not only help de- 
velop international good will but will 
also serve as an excellent teaching aid to 
English, geography, history and the 
social studies. 

The following are copies of four re- 
cent letters received by the U.S. Office of 
Education : 


Life Will Have Another Spring 


We are delighted to have this letter 
sent out into the world and to get in 
touch with—whom?! For we should love 
to do our little bit towards international 
understanding. will there is 
much in all of us. 

Who are you that will get our lines, 


Good 


where do you live, what is your country ¢ 
Are you in 
Canada with 


sritish factory town, in 
its immense woods and 
lakes, or in any one of the large cities 
of the United States or where else in 
the wide world?) We are looking for- 
ward to a reply. 

As to ourselves, we have been attend- 
ing a so-called gymnasium (grammar 
school) from our 11th year of age, and 
are now 15 years old, in the 5th form. 
We have been learning English from the 
very beginning, had to go in for Latin 
in the 3d last autumn we 
had to Greek. Rather 


much, do you not think so too? 


form, and 


take up also 


Although we ought to be rather ad- 
vanced in English, our attainments are 


Volume 29, Number 2 


almost nil. For during the last 2 years 
we had hardly any lessons, and this 
yet without 
Besides, we had 
to suffer a good deal from the cold. 
Imagine a classroom with hardly any 


school-year work,—as 


schoolbooks—is slow. 


glass panes, only cardboard ones, and 
the room itself unheated, while the ther- 
mometer reads minus 10 C, or 14 F. 
For a time we had 4 to 5 periods a morn- 
ing with the thermometer in the room at 
freezing point. And at home you have 
no warm room either! This being so, 
you do look forward to the warm 
thick soup and the little roll of bread 
you get after lessons—thanks to the help 
of the Allies. The question of food is 
still, as apparently all the world over, 
the most urgent one. 

But the worries of every-day life are 
lessening day by day, and with Nature 
we expect Life is going to have another 
Spring. 

We do hope we shall be friends. 

(from the Vienna 5th-form boys). 
e% +r 
Paper in France Dedicated 
to Teaching Profession 

I am a director of the newspaper 
“Campagne” distributed throughout 
France, and in which a good deal of 
space has been devoted to impressive 
American accomplishments. I am in the 
process of bringing out a paper for chil- 
dren and young people entitled “Jeudi” 
(the name, of course, means Thursday, 
and I asume Monsieur Bonhomme has 
chosen it because Thursday is the school 
day “off” in France—translator’s note) 
that I should like to see become a con- 
necting link between American youth 
and French youth. 





vr 

The main story in one particular is- 
sue concerns four Americans whose faces 
have been drawn from photographs of 
four friends of mine, American soldiers 
with whom I lived for six months as 
interpreter during the liberation. In 
this paper, which will appear every 
Thursday, one page, and eventually two 
pages, will be dedicated to the teach- 
ing profession. 

* * * TI should like therefore to 
have your suggestions and to know, 


among American children. Could you 
give me this information as soon as 


possible? * * *” 


“« AK A. 


Ww Ww 
Girls’ School at Vienna Sends Letter 

The great war being over, we want 
to establish the correspondence with a 
girls’ high-school class in USA. Weare 
the fourth form of a girls’ secondary 
school. There are by us 33 pupils. The 
lessons go on alternatively in the morn- 
ings and in the afternoons. On Tues- 
day, Thursday, Saturday we begin at 8 
o'clock in the morning and finish about 
12:30. Then we get a little lunch of 
soup and a roll given by the Relief 
Fund. On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday we start at 12: 30 with the lunch 
and finish school lessons at about 4:30 
p. m. 

We take the following subjects at 
school : English, gymnastics, shorthand, 
geography, German (mothertongue), 
mathematics (arithmetics and geom- 
etry), music, physics, Latin, history, re- 
ligious instruction, and chemistry—best 
of all we like. 

We have a nice large gymnasium and 
in summer we use to have outdoor 
games: In the school yard or on a play- 
ing field. We should be ever so de- 
lighted to hear something of your 
school. If you would give us some 
names, some of us could enter a cor-. 
respondence with you. 


b> 4S 
Excerpt From Letter From England 


We have, at this office, a very flourish- 
ing Children’s Club, with many thou- 
sands of members in all parts of the 
West Country. One of their regular re- 
quests is for pen pals in the United 
States. 

I am wondering if it is possible for 
you to put me in touch with the organ- 
izers of any similar clubs in America so 
that we can arrange an interchange of 
letters between our members. Our chil- 
dren are anything from 8 to 14—that is, 
those who are asking for American pen 
pals. 

(from, Bristol, 1, England). 





U. S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety. 
For Elementary Schools. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 31 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 8) 10 cents. 

Prepared with the purpose of giving a bird’s- 
eye view of what can be done to help children 
of elementary school age acquire proper atti- 
tudes, correct information, and some skill in 
preventing and controlling fires. 


Education in Peru. By Cameron D. 


Ebaugh. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 91 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 3) 20 cents. 

One of a series of basic studies on education 
in a number of Central and South American 
countries undertaken by the U. S. Office of 
Education under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Cultural and Sci- 
entific Cooperation. 


Visiting Teacher Services. By Kath- 


erine M. Cook. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 14 p. (Leaflet No. 75) 
5 cents. 


Report of a conference called by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and held in the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





Community Forests for Rural People, 
prepared by Forest Service and Ex- 

. tension Service. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print 


ing Office, 1945. (Department of Ag- 


32 


riculture Leaflet No. 2441) 8 p. 5 
cents. 

Presents advantages to be gained from es- 
tablishing such projects and gives examples. 


Forests and Employment: Report of 
the Chief of the Forest Service. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 35 p. 10 cents. 
Describes the importance of forests to our 
national prosperity and their relation to full 


al ie rl 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR | 


employment. 


| i 


We Gain New Candidates for Citizen- 
ship, by Cornelia Goodhue, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. (In The Child, vol. 11, 

no. 1, July, 1946, p. 2-7) Annual sub- 

scription $1 per year; single copies, 10 

cents. 

An account of the children coming to the 

States on the responsibility of the 

Committee for the Care of 


United 
United 
European Children. 


States 


Why Child Labor Laws? by Lucy 

Manning, Children’s Bureau. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication No. 313 
13 p. Free from Child Labor Youth 
Employment Branch, Division of Labor 
Standards as long as supply lasts. 

Answers questions regarding the need for 
such laws, what the laws are, and what is the 
public’s place in the problem. 


Changing Job Prospects in Major In- 
dustries, issued by the Employment 
Service. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. (In The Labor Market, 

July 1946, p. 10-21) Annual subscrip- 

tion $1 per year. 

Reports the finding of an employment survey 
in such industries as aircraft, automobiles, 
department stores, plastic materials, rayon 
and silk products, and rubber products. 


Why Women Work, prepared by the 
Women’s Bureau. 

Washington, U. S. Department of La- 

bor, 1946. 4-page folder. 

Free from Women’s Bureau as long as 


Processed. 


supply lasts. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1946 


Presents statistics regarding the 


reasons for women working, and the change 


concise 
in percent of women employed since 1880. 


The Women’s Bureau: Its Purpose 
and Functions. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 4-page folder. Free 
from Women’s Bureau as long as supply 
lasts. 
Brief account of its beginning, its scope, 
and its activities. 


| DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
L 


American Trade Proposals. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2551) 
23 p. Free from Division of Research 
and Publications as long as limited sup- 
ply lasts. 

A series of reprints from the Department of 
State Bulletin covering such subjects as trade 
barriers imposed by governments, restrictive 
intergovernmental com- 
international 


business practices, 
modity arrangements, and an 
trade organization. 


United States Atomic Energy Proposals 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (United States and 
the United Nations, Report Series No, 
2.) 12p. Free from the Department 
of State as long as supply lasts. 
Statement of the United States policy on 
control of atomic energy as presented by 
Bernard M. Baruch to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, June 14, 1946. 


TarirFr COMMISSION 





| = = 
Iron and Steel. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (War Changes in In- 
dustry Series, Report No. 15) 176 p. 
30 cents. 

Describes the importance of this industry, 
discusses the problems arising from wartime 
expansion, the organization and location of 
markets. 

Petroleum 
S. Government Print- 

(War changes in In- 

152 p. 


Washington, U. 
ing Office, 1946. 
dustry Series, Report No. 17.) 
30 cents. 

A description of the effect of the war upon 
the petroleum industry, the present situation, 
and the future prospect of an adequate sup > 
ply from the domestic oil fields for our needs 
in time of peace. 
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